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ALL OF Us IN THIS ISSUE YOU SEE A UNITED ALL OF Us 


areinthe War NATION IN TOTAL WAR. PLEASE START WITH on page four 











The roadways of the world are worn deep 
with Studebaker wheel marks 


TUDEBAKER has written its 

share of history on the roadways 
of the world. No name in transpor- 
tation is more closely linked with 
stirring deeds. 

Through times of crisis and of tri- 
umph—under the dark clouds of war 
and the clear skies of peace—and in 
the vanguard of exploration and 
commercial development, Stude- 
baker cars and trucks have notably 
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contributed to the march of progress. 

For ninety years, Studebaker has 
played a part in our nation’s tre- 
mendous expansion—and Stude- 
baker, to the best of its abilities, is 
pledged to help keep our flag of 
freedom flying now. 

One of the earliest organizations 
to read the magic implications of 
the “horseless carriage”, Studebaker 
did much to stimulate and hasten its 
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development. In fact,every motorized 
vehicle in the world today reflects 
the contributions of Studebaker’s 
unceasing pioneering. 

This year, as Studebaker cele- 
brates its ninetieth birthday, a new 
challenge must be met—and all that 
we have and are is thrown into the 
common effort. 

Together we Americans will write 
new history onthe world’s roadways. 


¢ Htudebakeri GOth Annivewary ; 
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Blame Hitler, 
irohito, and Benito! 


... Don't Blame Your Grocer! 


AS YOU KNow, on March Ist our Govern- 
ment began rationing tin. 


So that means for a time—after present 
warehouse stocks are exhausted—some of 
the famous Heinz “57” Varieties will not 
be available in their familiar tin contain- 
ers. Nevertheless, stocks are large enough 
so that your “57” favorites will probably be 
on most grocers’ shelves for several 
months at least...and after that we have 
every confidence they’ll still be there—but 
newly packaged. 

However, if there should be a period when 


a few are missing, don’t blame your grocer! 
And don’t blame your Government! 





Pin full responsibility on Hitler, Hirohito 
and Benito—and be glad that less tin for 
us means more bullets and shells for 
America’s guns! 


After all, there’s no need to fear a short- 
age of essential foods. America’s reserves 
and resources are too great for that. 
Unlike most warring nations, we must 
sacrifice temporarily only our modern, 
convenient way of enjoying some of the 
things we like to eat. 


For instance, most of the famous “57” 
Varieties of Heinz quality foods are not 
affected. There will be no scarcity of the 
Heinz Baby Foods that are helping busy 
mothers give their children the wholesome, 


nutritious foods young bodies need. Heinz 
Tomato Juice... Heinz Ketchup and Chili 
Sauce, Pickles, Relishes, Vinegars, Jellies, 
Peanut Butter, Apple Butter—all these 
and many more of the “57” are ready to 
help you keep right on setting the finest 
table in the world. 


What about the future? 


Progress due to research helps us face it 
with confidence. Our Research Labora- 
tories have expanded steadily, until now 
they have twice the personnel and equip- 
ment they had during World War I. And 
because we have been working constantly 
on the development of new packages, new 
products and new methods, this crisis does 
not find us unprepared! 


The House of Heinz steadfastly adheres 
to its established principle of maintaining, 
and endeavoring to improve, the high qual- 
ity of its products. 


Now or years from now, when you see the 
Heinz keystone label you can be sure that 
it guarantees wholesome, delicious foods 
of finest quality. That has been true for 
more than 73 years and will always be true. 


Until all this is over and we can go about 
our daily work in peace and security, we 
know you will cooperate with your grocer 
and with your Government in the biggest 
job of all—winning the war! 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Makers Of The Famous 57 Varieties 


This advertisement is reprinted here because of the widespread interest and comment that followed its recent appearance in 420 newspapers 
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Published in The greatest 
thisspace starofthe 
every month screen! 











Leo, you know, has enlisted <- the 
duration. He’s in the Army, the Navy, 
Civilian Defense and ready to serve 
wherever wanted by his Uncle. 





The exhibitors of America, as well, are 
all out for our war effort. Their screens 
will inform, uplift and divert. Three 
essentials in a crisis. 

* * * * 
Among the diversions that Dr. Leo has 
brewed in his own laboratory is the 
newest rattle of that famous Hardy 
family skeleton. 

* * * * 
Despite the natural presence of that 
exciting, energetic, connubial dynamo 
—Mickey Rooney—nothing personal is 
intended by the title— 

* * * * 
“The Courtship of Andy Hardy” 

* * * * 
It’s undoubtedly impossible to refer to 
a beautiful young lady asa dark horse 

* * * * 
But watch Donna Reed in this hardi- 
est of the Hardys. 

* * * * 
Ilave you seen **Joe Smith, American’’? 
Recommended, incidentally, by our 
generous First Lady. 

* * * * 
Space doesn’t per- 
mit much about 
“Rio Rita’? (Ab- 
bott and Costello) 





“Ship Ahoy’ 
(Eleanor Powell, 
Red Skelton, Bert | 
Lahr, Tommy Dor- 
sey’s Orchestra) 





And “Mrs. Mini- 
ver”’ (Greer Gar- 
son and Walter 
é Pidgeon). 
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There’s so much to say about the merits 
of Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer Pictures. 
We really ought to have two columns. 


Still— ee + 
Yours for conservation. 
— Se 
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ONE COMMON 


OTHING is quite so satisfactory as 
for yourself. Next best is 
what has been seen by 
you know. It wasn’t quite fea- 
sible, we decided here at Farm Journal, 
to take 2,600,000 families around to look 
inside the nation’s warmaking. So we in- 
vited Mr. and Mrs. Herschel Newsom to 
go. By permission of Army and Navy 
guarded gates of 


seeing 
hearing 


some one 


authorities, the closed. 
plants and laboratories were opened up. 
In the pages ahead I think you will find 
amazing revelations of how our country 
has set out to put the Nazis and Japs 


out of the aggression business. 
* 


Herschel is master of the Indiana State 


Grange. I first met him some years ago 
at a National Grange meeting. where his 
solid. fair-minded common sense im- 


The fact that he 
tries to 
was an 


pressed me as unusual. 
asks keen never 
cover up what he know, 
in choosing him to help us in 
Journal undertaking. I knew 
he would see what he looked at. Mrs. 
Newsom is like that. too—thoughtful, 
deeply interested in what she sees, and 
as well as charming lady. 


questions, and 
doesn’t 
influence 
this Farm 


rs 


genuine 
* 


Home for Herschel and Blanche New- 
som is on Route 3, six miles from Colum- 
bus. Indiana. Their land borders the 
White River about forty miles up from 
the Ohio. The “home place” is 271.5 
acres. where Herschel’s mother and sister 
and the latter’s family live. The big brick 
house was built during the Civil War by 
his grandfather, replacing a two-room 
log house erected when Herschel’s great- 
grandfather entered the land in Martin 
Van Buren’s time. You see this house 
in the background of the picture on 


page 6. The two farms are operated to- 


¥ 4 CAUSE—LET’S GET AT IT 


gether as one. the business being an open 
estate owned by the family. Grain and 
feed crops. a dairy, and some tobacco are 
the principal income producers. 


* 


Herschel and Blanche—somehow you 
start calling them by their first 
names—themselves live down the road 
on a 200-acre farm that doesn’t join but 
is only a half-mile from the nearest point 
of the home place. Their house, remod- 
eled in 1929, was built nearly 140 years 
ago by Herschel’s mother’s great-grand- 
father. 


soon 


* 


Mr. and Mrs. Newsom were good com- 
pany. They didn’t seem to mind getting 
up early in the morning nor hurrying 
along to keep schedules and appoint- 
which had to be 
more of the 


but we 


many of made 


advance. One or 


ments, 
long in 
editors went along everywhere, 
took a little advantage of the Newsoms— 
we changed off while they kept going. 
That, however, was because the actual 
writing job was parcelled out thus. The 
truth is that everyone found going places 
with the Newsoms so interesting that it’s 
a wonder they didn’t find the whole staff 
along when they finally completed their 
long tour. 


~x~ * *& * 


NOW, SOMETHING about this un- 
usual issue of Farm Journal and Farm- 
ers Wife. On a peaceful American farm, 
with spring coming on as usual, it is 
hard to realize that in Europe and Asia 
men are fighting desperately while their 
enemy keeps advancing. It is hard to 
remember that millions of already con- 
quered people wake up each morning to 
another day of slavery, wake up in dark 
ignorance of all that is happening in the 


world except what their new masters 
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Each has two hobbies_what’s yours? 


PIPE- 
SMOKER 





In recent laboratory 
“smoking bowl” tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


DEGREES 
COOLER == 


than the average of the 
30 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested... 


“HUNTING IS ONE HOBBY WITH 
ME,” says pipe-smoker Graham 


Arch Graham sure knows 
where the game grows in the 
season. Knows where choice 
tobacco’s to be had, too. Hunt- 
er Graham’s been a Prince 
Albert smoker 10 years. 
“P A. burns so cool—no other 
tobacco like it,” says he. 









RK. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


coolest of all! 


ROLL- 



















“TYING ‘FLIES’ IS A LOT OF FUN,” 
says roll-your-owner Harry Fream 


Harry knows his flies catch 
trout—he’s an angler himself. 
“I make what the fish go for,” 
he says. Harry smokes what 
most men go for — Prince 
Albert, world’s largest-selling 
tobacco. “Prince Albert’s so 
smooth,” Harry smiles. 


5 0 pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in every 
handy pocket can of Prince Albert 


7 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in every 
handy pocket can of Prince Albert 


NCE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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A WAR MESSAGE FROM 
THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 





...and WAR | 


When you hear that bombing | 
planes cost $335,000, tanks 
$75,000, and antiaircraft guns 
up to $50,000— 


| 
| 


} id DOESN'T take much figuring 
to see that winning this war. 
calls for putting every dollar we 
can scrape together into U. S. 
Savings Bonds—month after 
month—until this war is won. 
In doing so, we save for our own 
security as well. For we get 
back $4 for every $3 we invest, 
when the Bonds are held 10 
years. And if we need money, 
we can get it all back any time 
after 60 days from issue date. 


This is the American way—the 
volunteer way—to raise the bil- 
lions needed for Victory. 





So let’s show them that the 
farmers of America are helping to 
win this war in two vitally im- 
portant ways—by producing 
more Food for Freedom and by 
saving more in U. S. Bonds. 


#2, , 
BUY U.S. SAVINGS 


-Bonds«Stamps 


This space is a contribution to 
America’s All-Out War Effort by 
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choose to tell. Most of them once, too, 
were free. much as we are free. They 
didn't think such things could happen. 


* 


(Americans know now, even if all of us 
cant yet quite believe, that such things 
are happening. We know, too, incredible 
as it yet seems, that unless our machines 
of war and our men can overwhelm this 
ruthless enemy, such things can happen 
to us. So in fields that were bare a few 
months age, huge war factories are going 
up. Industries that a few months ago 
were making comforts and conveniences 
to enable us to live better than any other 
nation have totally quit their old jobs 
to make guns and tanks, airplanes and 
bombs. 

* 


One can’t fully believe what’s going on 
in the United States this spring without 
actually seeing it. Great businesses. care- 
fully built up for 
years, have been 
tossed aside so the 
machinery and men 
can make _ nothing 
but fighting mate- 
rials—materials to 
save our America 
from the ravaging 
enemy. That is what 
we thought you 
would like to see. 
That is why we 
asked Herschel and 
Blanche New som, as 
a representative, in- 
telligent, patriotic 
young American 
farm couple. to go 
with us to look around, and to let us re- 
port what they saw, and learned. 


x « ® F 


FIRST OF ALL, at Washington they 
were reminded that at present eighteen 
workers are required to equip and main- 
tain one fighting man. That suggested 
the overall plan of the pages you are 
about to read, and I hope you will read 
every word from here on. The necessary 
workers, of course, are doing hundreds 
of different things. Since we couldn’t, in 
a single issue, describe every individual 
sort of war work, we have chosen eight- 
een of the major classifications of effort. 
Of each of these we have tried to tell 
the substance of what Mr. and Mrs. New- 
som saw and learned, and to give you, 
so to speak, a sort of Newsom-eye view. 


x *k k * 


WE IN America have long been envied 
because as a nation we are rich and 
prosperous. Our poorest people live bet- 
ter than most of the human race. Until 
lately there has been little reason to stop 
to think why this has been. If the ques- 
tion came up at all, the thoughtless an- 
swer was likely that with great resources 
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\mericans naturally had more. But other 
parts of the world have great resources, 
too. Here, in the United States, has been 
the added blessing of freedom—some- 
thing far more precious than riches. 


* 


Did you ever walk or stand with your 
eyes closed, and try to imagine you were 
blind? You had only to move about for 
five minutes, trying to do your habitual 
things, to begin to suspect how terrible 
blindness can be. I suppose most of us 
have tried that just long enough to feel 
too much of the horror of it to want to 
continue the experiment. 


* 


But did you ever imagine not being 
free? Did you ever try to imagine what 
it would be like to live where you could 
not speak or do as you prefer, could not 
choose your church, could not even go 
to the next town without permission, or 
read a paper or lis- 
ten to a radio that 
was free? Did you 
ever imagine being 
in a town or a coun- 
try where no one 
had any such free- 
doms? Try it! Im- 
agine a yellow Jap 
or an arrogant Ger- 
man making the 
rules for you. 


x *k* & * 

THAT IS NOT 
an easy assignment 
for a free Ameri- 


Mr. and Mrs. Newsom and son Richard — ean even as an ex- 


ercise in imagina- 
tion. We here have never had to live in 
the fog of fear. Ours has been the atmos- 
phere of hope. Contrast fear and hope and 
you have the difference between totali- 
tarian ideas and free ideas about as sim- 
ply as it can be put. There, the fear of 
punishment, of suffering, the fear, even of 
death! Here, the hope of happiness, the 
hope of reward, of leisure, of ambition, of 
better days ahead. 

* 


The hope of reward is the basis of 
what men call free enterprise. This is 
the hope that has fired the scientist, the 
mechanic, the farmer, the business 
builder. Its incentives have worked to 
give Americans better homes, more and 
cheaper automobiles, better educations, 
more of everything. These are rewards 
created by the incentives of freedom. 


* * *® # 


ALL OF US who travel about these 
days, as the Newsoms did, see the troop 
trains. Solid train-loads of men in uni- 
form, moving perhaps to the coast cities 
to go aboard transports, great ships that 
will take them—where? Usually they 
won't know. For months, maybe years, 
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K-ALL 


The Japanese attack on the United States instantly changed 
our trend of thought in this country. 


Before that attack some of us thought in terms of “‘I’’, others 
in terms of “we’’. Neither of those terms expresses our feelings 
today. 

= . 

represents only one person. 

*‘We’’ may mean only two or a few persons. 

Our slogan now is WE-ALL, which means every loyal individ- 
ual in the United States. 

We are facing a long, hard job, but when the United States 
decides to fight for a cause, it is in terms of WE-ALL, and 
nothing can or will stop us. 

President Roosevelt, our Commander-in-Chief, can be certain 


that WE-ALL are back of him, determined to protect our country, 
our form of government, and the freedoms which we cherish. 


President, 


International Business Machines Corporation 
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| KNOW MARTHAS HUSBAND 
WORKS HARD. BUT THATS NO 
EXCUSE FOR "B.O." 






A THANKFUL HUSBAND SAYS: } 


SAY, THAT LIFEBUOY SURE 
FRESHENS YOU UP WHEN 


YOU'RE HOT AND DIRTY. THATS 


My IDEA OF A GREAT SOAP. 





A WOMAN 
HAS TO 
‘BE EQUALLY 
CAREFUL 
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YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO 
TAKE CHANCES WITH “B.O.” 


ST 4 SMART WIFE THINKS: xs 
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| CAN'T LET MY HUSBAND 
BE GUILTY OF "B.0." I'LL GET 
SOME LIFEBUOY SOAP TOMORROW. 



















WN. Ei W ADE? (INGREDIENT 
Ni Ei W VANISHING SCENT 














LIFEBUOY LATHERS WONDERFULLY 
IN THIS HARD WATER. IVE NEVER 
USED A SOAP | LIKE SO WELL! 





wen 6 EBUOY 


FROM HEAD TO TOE /T STOPS ‘B.O. 
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PLANT CLOSED 


SPECIAL PERMISSIO; 
OF US. GOVERNME 





aw ae 





Uncle Sam’s pass opened locked gates 

everywhere 

* 

the home folks can only surmise where 
their boys are, what dangers they are 
facing so that at home the schools and 
churches and the rights of free people 
can survive in the world. Something 
about those troop trains always catches 
the heart. I have seen rushing. appar- 
ently self-centered men stop on. station 
platforms to gaze at the trainloads of 
gay. healthy boys in khaki across the 
tracks. I have seen their eyes grow moist, 
and their chins set firmer. 


* 


Some of them. no doubt, as they stand 
there looking, think of their own sons 
in uniform. Perhaps they think of boy- 
hood buddies who never came back from 
St. Mihiel and the Argonne woods. As 
they turn to swing aboard their own 
trains, I am pretty sure their jaws have 
snapped in firmer determination to get 
everything done that will help bring these 
young soldiers back safely to a victorious, 


free country. 
* 


This May number of Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife is an effort to display 
freedom at work in the war to preserve 
freedom. When you have gone along with 
Mr. and Mrs. Newsom through these 
pages, you will have a close-up of free- 
dom’s tremendous resourcefulness. I 
think you will approve our decision that 
in this issue, Farm Journal, too, should 
go “all-out,” setting aside for a month 
the magazine’s usual material. 


~ &* & * 


WITH A NEW surge in their hearts, 
Mr. and Mrs. Newsom are back on Route 
3, knowing as they work harder to raise 
food this year that in factories and ship- 
yards and on railroads and in offices 
men are working harder, managers are 
thinking harder, to keep America free. 
Our prayer is that this Farm Journal 
will enrich your determination to fight 
in your job to maintain hope and free- 
dom for yourself, for your family, for 
your country. 


WY ZEA ee 
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back to serving you with the precision- : 
built, heavy ucks which have made ‘ 
Autocar 8° essential to both rural and city 
life. In the meantime, Autocar Factory 
ous military vehicles to the Army and Branches are protecting the thousands of 
the Navy- Autocar trucks that are hauling everything 
When Victory has been WO™ we'll get that flows over the highways- 


Facto 
ry B : 
ranches in Mz ; 
aiding Cities 
Ss 
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White line indicates extra size and weight of other equipment of equal working capacity. 





100,000 tons of metal saved 
for armament by this tractor! 


Since the Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System was introduced, 214 years ago, 
more than 100,000 units have been put 
to work on farms. 

Each Ford Tractor, with an average 
complement of Ferguson Implements, 
represents a clear saving of more than 
a ton of needed metal, as compared with 
any other farm equipment of equal 
working capacity. 100,000 tons of steel 
saved for war production! 

That is because the exclusive Fergu- 
son System makes built-in extra weight 
unnecessary, either for traction or to 
get and hold soil penetration. 

In the Ferguson System, tractor and 


implement are joined by linkage to 
operate as a single unit, under finger tip 
hydraulic control. It builds up traction 
just as needed, with- 





pulling power 
out extra built-in weight, and does it 
automatically. 

No manual strength is needed, to 
raise and lower the implement, or con- 
trol its depth in the soil, or to change 
from one implement to another. Saves 
time—saves operating cost. 

The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System, with 2-plow capacity, is as easy 
to run as a modern automobile—can be 
operated by 


efficiently and _ safely 


women, elderly people, or young boys 





4 average battleships 
or 48 average destroyers 
or 5,500 medium tanks 
or 23,000 scout cars 





100,000 TONS IS STEEL 


ENOUGH TO BUILD 


or 400,000 anti-aircraft guns 
with mounts 
or more than 20,000,000 


automatic rifles 








Delivery subject to Government regulation of critical materials. 


and girls. It gets farm work done on 
time—even when you are shorthanded 
~and keeps farm production costs 
down. 
Any Ford Tractor dealer will gladly 
prove this for you, in a demonstration 
on your own farm, under your farming 


conditions. 





© Ford Motor Co. 


eee ee eee 


Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. Corp., 
Dearborn, Mich., Dept. 15 


( ) Please send me more information 


Name 





Address aii 











rt 
| ( ) Please arrange for a demonstration 
4 
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---and this lighter weight 
saves millions of gallons of fuel 


“Plows an acre an hour on a gallon”— 
with two 14” bottoms in heavy going— 
that’s what thousands of owners report 
on the Ford Tractor with Ferguson Sys- 
tem. For light draft work—cultivating, 
planting, mowing—the fuel consump- 
tion is much lower. 


Here isthe reason for this unusualeconomy. 





“Wec t-break eig ix i ' : . ae L. H. Sparkman, Shamrock, Texas, writes, 
algae tent. ps cae? 6 f Because the Ford Tractor weighs less, it “I cultivate fifty acres of cotton on ten 


gallons of gas. My upkeep is nothing.” 


deep, in ten hours on nine gallons of fuel.” 
J. V. and T. F. Hollaway, does not waste fuel on light draft work. 


Falcon, Alabama, 
Because of the Ferguson System of hy- 
draulic control, lighter, weight-saving 
implements are thoroughly practical. 
These unit implements, with no friction or 
rolling resistance, use much less fuel. The 


Ford Tractor with Ferguson System saves 





metal, saves rubber, saves human energy, 






and saves fuel—millions of gallons when = ; 
F. H. Cloud, Riverside, California, using 


fuel is urgently needed for war. tiller in orange grove covers ten-acre block 
two ways in eight to ten hours. One gallon 





J. W. Mack, Watannah, Indiana, plants 
fifteen acres of corn per day on six gallons om tour or lees. 
of fuel—4/10 of a gallon per acre. ’ 





S. P. Munn, Bertram, Texas, re- 
ports 690 hours operation in- 
cluding plowing and discing, on 
444 gallons of fuel. Total oper- 
ating cost of six cents per hour. 
o 
Large agricultural college oper- 
ated Ford Tractor 500 hours on 
general farm work, using 303 
gallons of gas—6/10 of a gallon 








per hour. ; 
a 4 i i> 
Ohio farmer writes: “In plowing L. T. Cox, Alva, Oklahoma, writes, Oscar Lewison, Viroqua, Wisconsin, 
on our 500-acre farm this spring We cut a crop of Austrian peas with operates 120-acre farm on 300 gal- 
I used eleven gallons of gas in Ford Tractor pulling combine in lons of fuel for entire season. Thirty 
seven hours on five gallons of fuel.” acres of custom plowing included. 


the day’s work while my father 
used about 17 gallons of fuel oil 
in another make of tractor. I 
pulled a two-bottom 14” plow 





= he _ a poe ag dl These are not “professional tests’’— 
ventas WOS Gen Mase they are results secured by farmers 
rounds a day on him in the te ’ 
Ford.” under actual field conditions. 

s We are so confident of the economy 
A. W. Nylund, Everett, Wash., and usefulness of this equipment— 
says: “My farm is heavy, river of its value to our country today— 
bottom, clay loam soil. With my that we are willing to prove it on your 
two-bottom 14” plow I average farm against any competition. 
a gallon of gas an hour turning 
tough sod.” FERGUSON-SHERMAN MFG. CORP. 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


“T’m in the tractor seat eight or nine hours 

a day and use about five gallons of gas 

a daily when cultivating nursery shrubbery.” 
Richard Sliger, Painesville, Ohio. 
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WE’RE WITH YOU, SAILOR 


With you through the long watches of the 
night ... with you through storm and battle... 
with you through whatever waters you sail, on 
whatever soil you tread... 


When in battle formation, ship separated from 
ship by turbulent water, commander talks 
to commander to carry out over-all strategy; 
you will have proof that we are there. 


Yet you will never see us! 


We are the people who— through RCA Victor— 
fabricate for you the ears and voices of the fleet 
. . . radio equipment, without which modern 
wars could not be fought. We are the people who 
—through the RCA Laboratories— helped 
to make that equipment possible, through 


years of research, discovery and development. ; 


And we are the people who—through the 
National Broadcasting Company and the Blue 
Network—helpto unite 130 million Americans. 
We are the people who—through R.C.A. Com- 
munications—link our land with the lands of our 
Allies, even after the enemy has cut the cables. 
Through Radiomarine, we supply important 
radio apparatus to ships at sea. Through the 
RCA Institutes we are teaching others to 
operate radio equipment . . . men who may be 
with you, in person, before this war is ended. 


We are the people of the Radio Corporation of 
America—thousands of us—working with 
you and for you. United, nothing can beat us! 


Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


The Services of RCA: 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. * Radiomarine Corporation of America® National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
RCA Institutes, Inc. © R.C.A. Communications, Inc. © RCA Laboratories ¢ Blue Network Company, Inc. 
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War MACHINES ARE BUILT AT HOME 


HE spring night that Paul Revere 
"ioe down the Lexington Pike, 

America’s future lay in the horny 
palms of a hundred minute-men armed 
with squirrel guns. Boston was 60 days 
from London. The world was three sail- 
ing years round. 

The night that Herschel and Blanche 
Newsom rode out of Columbus, Ind., on 
a tour of Total War’s home front, Amer- 
ica was 12 hours wide in a world three 
air days round. 

But her future still lay in the hands 
of minute-men, at home as well as at 
the front. 

Planes, tanks, submarines and Garand 
rifles have replaced the squirrel guns. 
Without them, the men in Australia and 
Iceland, the kids who signed up at the 
recruiting office last year would all be as 
helpless as the men at Concord Bridge 
would have been if they had lost their 
powder that April morning. Pearl Harbor 

Singapore ... Java ... Bataan 
proved that. 

This is a Machine War. The minute- 
men at home are uniformed in overalls 


and jumpers and in white collars. They 
stand duty in factories and on farms, 
in machine shops and on freight-trains 
sloughing across Kansas, in shipyards 
and beside the slow “tchk, tchk” of oil 
pumps in the Texas thicket. They are 
the great and small producers and grow- 
ers who fed, clothed, rode and amused 
America in the years of Peace, changed 
overnight into Machine War’s minute- 
men making another stand at another 
Concord Bridge, for the same Ideals. 


Free Men Are Resourceful 


Germany, under dictatorship, built 
War machines for nine years. Japan, 
under a military oligarchy, built them for 
20 years. They schemed a knock-out 
blow before the nation that mothered 
the Machine Age could swing its own 
gigantic industries into War-production. 
They banked on the American tradition 
of Unpreparedness, on the effects of 
12 sour years of Depression, on the shrill 
headlines about Trustbusters, Trust- 
builders, Socialists and Stand-patters. 

They overlooked or ignored that 


other American tradition of Agility. 

Across 4,000- miles, in two-score of 
America’s 100,000 factories, Herschel 
and Blanche Newsom found this Agility 
at work. They saw it grimy and with 
its shirt off, swinging hard to prove the 
virtues of Free Enterprise. They saw 
farm men and women, used to fixing 
their own machines since childhood, turn 
calmly to the intricate mechanics of 
tool-making and plane-building. They 
saw Hunkies and Yankees and Texans 
and Okies working at the same extrusion 
machine, each yelling “Hey, Bill” to the 
boss when they wanted him. They saw 
Americans taking the same agile short- 
cuts from Peacemachines to Warmachines 
that Andy Jackson used at New Orleans 
when he decided that a cotton bale would 
make a good artillery base, 

Isolation was a dead ostrich. Defense 
was a bright bangle lost down the Wish- 
ing Well. War was Production. War 
was Victory or Death. 

In the greygreen, twisted valleys of 
New England, in the Iroquois country, 
on the Santa Fe Trail and the Overland 
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Trail, in the Big Pinies and in the D 
Rockies, along the Missouri, the Mohawk, tl 
the Monongahela, in the apple orchards, a 
the almond orchards, the tung orchards— 
it was the same story. Production of hi 
Flying Fortresses doubled since Pearl te 
Harbor. Plants flung up and set running fe 
in 57 days. Cannon spilling off machines bl 
that made trolleycar motors six months ré 
before. pi 
Along the Lakes, the People in from ag 
villages, living in trailers hunched against fr 
the walls of the new plants, said “Let’s th 
lay off the class fights. We're all Ameri- th 


cans again, if you ask us. 


By Waking Up!! 


This was America waking up. The old m 
sense of co-operative effort shook itself. ch 
Resourcefulness began to climb back out th 
of the rut it hid in during the years of of 
shilly-shally and cat-calling. Soft hands th 
tested thumbs on a hammer handle I 
again. A resourceful people, together mi 
again. As they were at Concord Bridge. in! 

The freedom to talk back to the boss. Fi 
the freedom to work up Democracy’s lad- 
der to be foreman or Master Farmer, the his 
freedom of church on Sunday, of being M 
able to take out a mortgage, of having a the 
jalopy in the garage and a family to tio 
drive in it... old stuff. Long taken for pe 
granted in the U.S. A. by 

Yet these are the issues at stake in the on 
taut, clock-stretching months of 1942. ter 

The cat-calls, the politics, the strikes shi 
and grudges, all the selfish interest in Fi 
Social Rights can be put away in the sta 
sidepocket of a democratic people until wo 
they have won back their right to walk ma 
in the world’s yard again. 

Listen to the women of Hong Kong. fro 


Listen to the men of Corrigedor. Do they 
approve a 40-hour week, or anything else 


that threatens to slow up production? 
Ask the Chinese, the Norwegians, the the 
Russians, the Czechs, the Poles and the Ne 
Greeks. Do you go after a mad bull with Sh 
a piccolo? Or a pitchfork? noy 
lan 

By Filling Each Part ica 

In a Machine War, the Newsoms saw hoy 
clearly after the second day out, the peo- tion 
ple themselves must become parts of a me 
machine. leg 
Today there are just 19 essential jobs as | 
in all America. General, top sergeant or has 
private. Banker, farmer or welder. Each hav 
man and woman fits into a part. The I 
parts make up the whole of Democracy’s spa 
war machine. the 
First and foremost is The Fighter. He Me 

guides the finished war-tool, fires its 
guns, swoops it away on errands of yea 
+ 

The basic American idea of human rela- In 
tions is co-operative effort, with a pay mar 
envelope or satisfaction at a job well Fre 
done as the motive. The system, known of « 
as Free Enterprise, now outproduces pi 


the whip-driven workers of the Axis. 
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Death and Mercy. And gives his life if 
the folks back home haven’t produced 
a quality job in quantity. 

Behind him are 18 home jobs that give 
him a fighting chance. Stooped over 
tools in the flag-bright halls of the new 
factories, peering into the white fire of 
blast furnaces, inspecting machine parts, 
raising fat soybeans and tomatoes and 
pigs, guiding tankloads of oil and pack- 
aged planes through the ink-black of 
freight yards, running twice as much ore 
this year as last down the Great Lakes— 
the Minute-men fight at home. 


We Run the Machine 

The Scientist, peering through his 
microscope, is the Columbus of the Ma- 
chine Age. He draws the maps that guide 
the Mechanic in welding the raw power 
of the Electrician, the coal of the Miner, 
the crops of the Farmer, the ores of the 
Metallurgist, the latex of the Rubber- 
maker, and the wood of the Lumberman 
into the varied instruments of Death the 
Fighter needs. 

But the Mechanic, in turn, must learn 
his deftness from a Teacher. Both 
\Mlechanic and Fighter are dependent on 
the watchful eyes and ears of communica- 
tions, the Messenger. Their health is de- 
pendent on the diets worked out for them 
by the Trainer. Both must lean heavily 
on the Grocer and the Clothier. Raw ma- 
terials and the Mechanic’s machines are 
shuttled from mine to factory to the 
Fighter by the Deliveryman. And up- 
stairs, with his collar open. the Planner 
works over his charts. to keep the whole 
machine running smoothly. 

These are the Minute-men behind the 
tront. 


And Have a Heritage Again 


Back home in Columbus, Ind., where 
the war seems worlds away again, Blanche 
Newsom was still thinking last week. 
She wrote, “As we ride across the fields 
now and I look out over our green wood- 
land and pasture, a new sense of Amer- 
ica sweeps over me. I feel that, some- 
how, in the years of Depression and na- 
tional dissent we have suffered a loss-of- 
memory of the opportunities and privi- 
leges that are ours as a people. Horrible 
as War is, and will be, I feel today that it 
has reawakened America to herself. We 
have a heritage again.” 

Beyond this page, as accurately as 
space and censorship permit, we give you 
the picture of the job the home Minute- 
Men are doing . . . and must still do 

to guarantee that heritage in the 
years to come. 


In Libya, in Iceland, in Australia the 
machines built, and the food raised, by 
Free Enterprise will decide the course 
of a war that means whip-lashes for gen- 
erations or triumph of the democratic 
system tomorrow, and a true Peace, 
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A 60-ton Army tank, first of its size built in the United 
States, shows off for folks who attended presentation cere- 
monies. Before crash, the wreckage was an armored car. 


The Newsoms sit in an Army light reconnaissance car (pop- 
ularly called “jeep” or “blitz buggy’) as it leaves the 
assembly line that turned out cars in a big auto factory. 








An Army truck built by one of the big farm equipment com- 
panies is tested over a “‘twist course”’ on the proving grounds 
to find out if frame and axles can stand the strain. 
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MECHANIC 


War Is Hell On Wheels 


N AN office door in Detroit where the Automobile 

Manufacturers’ Association has its headquarters, the 

significant words “Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction” appeared a few months ago. What the automotive 
industry has contributed to the American way of life, it is 
now working to save. 

Joined together in a common purpose, the firms that used 
to make passenger cars, trucks, bodies, parts, automobile 
tools, dies and accessories, are now companions in arms, 
with assignments to make half of all the aircraft engines 
and machine guns, 90% of tanks and tank parts, all of the 
motorized units, and many other items needed in the all-out 
war effort. The industry at war may employ twice as many 
men (and women) as in peace. 

Because this is a war of movement, the war effort rests 
heavily upon the makers of motor vehicles, tractors and re- 
lated equipment. Here one finds mass production methods; 
and also the flexibility of mind in engineers and production 
experts necessary to do the difficult thing right away, and 
the impossible in a little longer time. 

Switching an auto factory from cars to war equipment is 
not so simple as it sounds. Some plants have had to clear 
out all machinery and equipment (annealing ovens, spray 
booths, dryers, oil pits, assembly tracks, conveyors, etc.) 
and put in new tools for new jobs. Special machine tools 
which could not be converted to war work were moved out; 
huge presses which could not be moved were boxed in or 
walled off. 

Conversion of machines and facilities has been more ex- 
tensive than a lot of folks thought it could be—and much 
faster. In some plants there has been 50% conversion: in 
others, 75% or more. In production of army trucks, 95% 
of the normal facilities of a truck plant can be used. Some 
new factories have had to be built because that was cheaper 
or quicker than adapting an old building. A low-ceiling 








Our engineers re-designed the Swedish Bofors anti- 
aircraft gun, and our auto and tire factories turn 
them out faster, better and cheaper than ever. 
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building, for instance, could not handle a 28-ton tank. 

Mass production methods, new in making war equipment, 
have already brought about changes in design and technique. 
Centrifugal casting of mechanical parts is replacing tra- 
ditional forging. In cylinder barrels of aviation engines, this 
means a considerable saving in man-hours, materials and 
tools. This process is also used in making airplane landing 
ur hinges, with the result that a hinge shoulders twice the 
required load, its weight is cut several pounds, and the manu- 
facturing time is reduced 75% 

Formerly, the 60 holes (for cooling) in the jacket on one 
type of machine gun were punched with tedious care, three 
holes at a time, three operations for each hole. Automobile 
plants now use a press which punches ten holes at once. 

In one plant where .50 caliber machine gun barrels were 
made from a 65-pound barrel stock, metallurgists worked 
out a change that permits use of a stock weighing only 47 
pounds, and reduces the excessive scrap metal resulting from 
machining the barrel. In another plant, the engineer was 
able to eliminate 154 parts in the manufacture of an anti- 


aircraft gun. 

Military regulations forbid disclosure of production fig- 
ures; but it is no secret that mass production methods are 
getting amazing results. A bomber plant reports that one 
operation has been reduced from eight hours to 30 minutes. 

One plant turning out bomber engines has already reached 
the rate of production originally planned for next December. 
Another plant turning out medium tanks is seven months 
ahead of its schedule. Said one high ranking officer in the 
\rmy Air Corps, after going through the Detroit factories: 
“Lloyds would have bet a half million to one a couple of 
years ago that what is happening here never would happen.” 

Enlisted with the huge army of mechanics in the auto- 
motive plants are others in farm implement factories, tire 
factories and other industrial plants doing war work. 
Mechanics who a year ago assembled tractors, plows and 
combines are now working on tanks, shells and machine 
guns. Presses that stamped out metal beverage containers 
are now turning out oxygen tanks for aviators. 

\utomobile manufacturers are not forgetting their peace- 
time customers, however. Like the men who rebuilt the 
walls of Jerusalem, with a weapon in one hand and a tool 
in the other, the industry has prepared a plan which will 
get official backing for conserving cars in civilian use, so 
they will last longer and give better service. 





This 300-ton hydraulic stretch press, in one of the 
auto plants, is used to form skin sections used in 
production of the rear fuselage of bomber planes. 


This track-laying artillery tractor looks like it might get 
along all right. It was produced in a factory that once made 
threshing machines, then automobiles, then commercial cars. 
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In this Hoosier farm machinery plant, one assembly line 
(foreground ) is turning out small grain and corn harvesters. 
Another (background) turns out 90mm. anti-aircraft guns. 


ntl 


Machine gun barrels on racks (awaiting assembly) in a 
Michigan automobile factory that has enlisted for the dura- 
tion. Workers wear buttons that say: “Keep ’Em Firing.” 
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(Top) Hydromatic propellors. (Center) These 
motors have finished their test-runs and are 
ready for the front. (Bottom) The propellor 
swings into the nose of a “Flying Cannon.” 
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PLANE BUILDER 


Wings For The Minute Man 


HE dreamer who flew motor-driven box-kites over the county 
fair grounds yesterday is ahead of schedule on the most fan- 
tastic building program of all time. 

The War Department Supply Bill for 1941 called for exactly 66 
new airplanes. Two weeks later the White House called for 50,000. 
In December, 1941, the call was raised to 60,000 for 1942 and 
125.000 for 1943. 

The planebuilder not only kept pace but in many details surpassed 
government demands. His dollar for dollar output in 1943 will match 
an average year’s income for all agriculture. He will employ half 
as many men and women. 

This means breath-taking quantities of aluminum, copper, steel. 
silk, 100-octane gasoline, plastics and wood. It means, among other 
single items, over 50,000.000 spark plugs, not one of which can 
be faulty. 

“The planebuilder is in the van because he was well prepared for 
the emergency,” the president of one famous company told the 
Newsoms. “He was prepared because a few men in industry and 
in the Army and Navy recognized some 20 years ago the failure of 
the last war, and dedicated their lives to avoiding a repetition. The 
emergency found us with a strong nucleus for expanding production, 
and an advanced technology worthy of expansion. 

“The technology advanced, we believe, because of the influence of 
the fundamentally American philosophy of free enterprise. Experi- 
ence has shown over and over again that innovation flourishes under 
freedom, and congeals under compulsion. Bureaucracy never created 
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anything but confusion. Creative research springs out of freedom.” 

As proof of his argument, look back to 1924, when all the airplane 
plants in the United States had a net worth of less than $7,000,000. 
90% of the planemakers of World War I had “gone under.” solely 
because the public didn’t agree with the vision held by the lanky 
dreamers who built the powered box-kites. The inventors saw, just 
across the mechanical horizon, a $500 sky-flivver that could take off 
from a village curb, a sky-truck that could deliver Texas sweet corn 
on the New York market ten hours after it was picked, or haul tin 
from Malaya in three days. 

Despite “tight money,” they kept at it. In the long, lean years of 
the 30s, aviation engineers got their heads together and began to 
standardize plane parts. They designed fool-proof toolmaking ma- 
chines. They cut the building time on the 8,000 parts of a plane 
motor by a half, then by two-thirds. They scoured farms and cities 
for youngsters who had “the stuff,” and put them on plant payrolls 
while they were still in training classes. They designed long, win- 
dowless factories that could work full-blast during “blackouts.” 

When the war orders began to come in from France and England 
in the fall of 1939, it was merely a case of unlocking the desk 
drawer and pulling out the plans for the big boom. Quietly, during 
1940 and the first months of 1941, the planebuilders’ plants quad- 
rupled and re-quadrupled. The Newsoms visited one that had in- 
creased floor space by 1300% in two years. Three months before 
Pearl Harbor, the U. S. builders of plane motors were turning out 
twice as many finished machines as the entire Brit sh Empire. And 
that was before the auto manufacturers came into the picture. (On 
April 9, Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn announced that U. S. 
production now exceeds 3,300 planes per month.) 

“Some of us,” the executive concluded, “like to think that aviation 
will be the big development of this war, just as the auto was last 
time, and the railroads were after 1865.” 

London and New York are nine air-hours apart. 

Sky-flivvers and sky-trucks are just across the street. Aviation’s 
story is just begun. 
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(Above) Acres of training ships on the floor 

of a Kansas factory. (Center) The control sur- 

faces of a bomber get a final paint job. (Bot- 
tom) Motors in place; ready for War. 
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Chemotherapy revolutionized military medicine. It gives the Fighter the best chance he has ever had to survive wounds. 





SCIENTIST 


He Makes Strength for War and Peace 


HEN Colin P. Kelly’s bomb exploded in the throat of 

that Japanese battleship last December modern chem- 

istry was in action all over the place. So were farm 
products. 

The foremost munition is smokeless powder. Sugar and cereal 

crops yield the alcohol. Cotton and wood provide the cellulose. 

Chemistry supplies the nitrogen and the processes for turning 





Magnesium, the strong metal, lighter than aluminum, comes 
from this brine-process factory built just seven months ago. them into powder. 
Rifles crack, machine guns rat-tat-tat, cannons roar, depth 


charges explode, torpedoes crash, the air bombs scream and 
burst. Behind all the hub-bub of war is the quiet of laboratories 
where keen-minded men have worked out harder shooting and 
more destructive devices. 

Metals are vital in war, but without chemistry their supplies 
would be far less, in some cases non-existent. The chemist makes 
the dynamite to loosen the ores, devises flotation processes to sep- 
arate the materials, and schemes up techniques to improve their 
uses. It is almost literally true that he creates metal, for mag- 
nesium, the new light-weight material now rising in war impor- 
tance, is chemically obtained by separation from sea water in a 


huge new plant. 

Oil, another completely indispensable munition, would be 
worthless without the chemistry that refines out the gasoline, 
builds up the high-octane aviation fuels, takes off the toluol and 
a score of other treasures of war. 





Working with minute quantities, the Scientist creates the 
laws of mass production. 
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Herschel Newsom inspects a tube of the new soybean drying Variformed gelatine capsules hold the vitamins, medicines and 


oil developed by Dr. Theodore Bradley and associates. concentrated foods that science has developed for use in war. 
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Oil and rubber speed the machines into battle, carry the mu- 
nitions worker to his job, and play necessary parts in producing 
food for soldiers and workers. Rubber was a plaything until 
chemistry taught it to be useful. Now that the principal natural 
rubber sources are in enemy hands, the nation looks to chemical 
industries suddenly to produce 700,000 tons of synthetic rubber. 
The key step to synthetic rubber is butadiene, a chemical by- 
product of petroleum refining. 

Chemistry manufactures fertilizers, and fertilizers are respon- 
sible for 159% of the nation’s total food production. Only 
through chemistry is it possible to reinforce rations with the 
vitamins which, but for chemistry, would be unknown. 

Nature has not had man’s desires in mind in creating her 
compounds, so the chemist takes atoms and molecules apart 
and puts them together again. The plastic airplane nose is an 
interesting example. No material in natural form could provide A resin synthetic, another test-tube product, becomes @ 
that. bombardier’s coop for the nose of a big new bomber. 

The airplane itself is a maze of chemical achievements. The 
shortage of metals is stimulating progress toward planes of 
plastic. Chemical manufacture and agriculture together provide 
the tons of superior glue from soybean protein which make pos- 
sible the plywood plane—and the whole plywood industry. 

One of the marvelous things about the huge chemical industry 
is that it has had to grow up dealing with basic objects which 
human eyes, even with the best available microscopes, were un- 
able to see. Now the science of physics has come to chemistry’s 
aid with the electron microscope, which makes a hair look as 
wide as a city street. With present instruments perhaps some of 
the larger molecules will become visible. 

The electron microscope was one of the glimpses of the hope 
beyond the days of war, which Herschel Newsom viewed while 
he traveled with Farm Journal to look at industry’s grim conver- 
sion to battle. Indeed, it took so long to pry him away that an 
important appointment was missed. 

Chemistry can destroy. It can also save! The wounds of The electronic microscope photographs unseeables. This 
(America’s soldiers in this war will heal with phenomenal quick- is the smoke of burning zinc, enlarged 72,000 times. 
ness because chemistry has developed the amazing “sulfa” drugs. 
Dried blood plasma, the new improvement over blood trans- 
fusions, will save countless lives. Illnesses will be prevented and 
shortened. 

No longer is the U. S. dependent upon Germany for a single 
chemical. Potash, once a German monopoly, is now mined and 
processed from our own deposits. Dyes and rare chemicals are 
made here. Camphor, once a Japanese monopoly, is made now 
from turpentine from old pine stumps. Pyrethrum, once mainly 
a Japanese product, now has a chemical alternate named iso- 
butylundecylenamide—enough to break any bug’s jaw. Silk, 
once a Japanese monopoly, is hardly missed as the nation turns 








to nylon. 

These products, and a thousand others, were developed be- 
cause business men and manufacturers were free to try to do 
things better and make things better. Because chemical enter- 
ge nse yy to function, America is better equipped to fight In glass and tin, a. Scientist stores dried blood and dis- 

P tilled water to save soldiers’ lives half a world away. 








ate as 


The ultra-violet spectrograph (above) analyzes the metals in The half of the roof that isn’t burning, won't. It’s been 
any type of flame. treated with a chemical invented by Dr. O. T. Hodenfield. 














Wire mills are humming, but the barbs are lenger. 


METALLURGIST 


He Faces the Biggest Job in His History 








Brass is rolled from bars into sheets 
before taking an acid bath. Next 
week it will be bullet jackets. 


Copper tubing—war machines have priority. 








HE metallurgist is delivering the 

goods solely because he kept him- 

self agile during the depression 
years. Instead of “laying down” to weep 
over lost markets, the steel, copper and 
aluminum makers spent billions on plant 
improvement and research. 

Steel invested $1,500,000,000 in new 
plants and equipment between 1929 and 
1940. Meanwhile its laboratories de- 
veloped hundreds of new alloys. 

Aluminum, the wonder-child of the 
Machine Age, came squeezing out of new 
extrusion machines that produce finished 
strips in any one of 4.000 shapes. Alu- 
minum salesmen began to sell their sil- 
very, light product in the form of bar- 
rels, jar tops, plane and truck bodies, 
streamlined trains and store fronts. 

Copper, with 50% of its 
output earmarked for the 
electrical industry, developed 
new alloys in combination 


Hearths will pour a 125,000,000 ton stream of steel in °42. 


with steel and tin, and improved produc- 
tion processes. 

Today, with all of America’s factories 
dinning “More, more, more” in the metal- 
lurgist’s ears, those depression experi- 
ences are proving a lifesaver. This year’s 
steel production will be a 1000% in- 
crease over 1932. Aluminum makers will 
do the same. Copper and brass output 
will be up 300%. 

But the War will take every last ounce 
of it. The steel saved from 24 autos 
builds a medium tank. The aluminum 
from 700 cars, or 100 barrels, builds a 
fighter plane. Each car or truck we don’t 
build, permits the metallurgist to turn 
another 100 lbs. of nickel-steel into armor 
plate, and gives the Army and Navy 
enough brass and copper for 2,400 cart- 
ridge cases or the vital innards of a 
plane motor. 

STEEL: Scrap steel is the bottleneck. 
We sold 11,000,000 tons of it to Japan 


A 57-mm gun on an old tractor assembly line. 












Extruding machines punch aluminum out in 4,000 finished shapes. 


during the depression. Now businessmen 
lead the drive to round up the 6,000,000 
tons in junkyards and on farms. 

Ore boats on the Great Lakes, out to 
break records, expect to move 92,000,000 
tons out of Minnesota and Michigan be- 
fore November. 

lo meet the demand for armor plate, 
strip mills are making complete retool- 
ings. One plant on the Great Lakes com- 
pleted such a change-over in six months; 
normally, it would take 18 months. 

COPPER: Copper is the metallurgist’s 


handyman. It combines with zinc, to 
make brass. Combined with steel, it 
makes unforged, cast parts. Now the 


ereater part of it goes into ammunition, 
the rest under the hoods of war machines. 
llome production was up to 873,000 tons 
by the end of 1940. Big makers, although 
sworn to secrecy, were able to announce 
that the output for this January broke all- 
time Ammunition, alone, will 
take 900,000 tons of copper this year. 
very bomber uses 500 lbs. of the red 
metal, every pursuit ship 200 to 300 Ibs. 

ALUMINUM: Planes fly on aluminum 

ngs. During the past three years, while 
successfully fought a government 
hand, the aluminum 


records. 


they 


lawsuit with one 


1 





Women inspectors look over tooled steel parts of guns. 


makers used their biggest and best fist 
to bang up production. Practically com- 
pleted are six new plants, built for the 
government without profit. Capacity of 
just three of them exceeds the total 
national output of aluminum for 1938. 
The wholesale cost of the metal has been 
reduced from 20c to 15c a lb. The huge 
civilian business, built up over half a 
century, was thrown overboard when the 
industry cleared its decks for action be- 
fore government demands came through. 

It was a few minutes after 2 o'clock. 
The Newsoms were touring a new mid- 
western aluminum plant. All up and 
down the floor, as far as Herschel New- 
som could see, of men_ stood 
chatting, pointing, watching. The plant 
manager grinned. “That’s just the 3 
o'clock gang waiting to take over,” he 
explained. “They usually show up an 
hour ahead of time in case they can help 
anywhere along the line. It’s their own 
idea, not ours.” 

Say the same thing about steel, copper, 
beryllium, all the war metals of Ameri- 
ca’s_ vast They’re 
showing up ahead of time 


The Job 


groups 


store. 


in order to get 
done. 





7 Released for in neat /2 
ot Months as Direct Result iiution. 
\ Program will Build more than 100 Plare, 


SLESTOGRG PROD ICTION AY OE 
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This year’s vacuum cleaner has joined-up, too. 


The breath-of-life in the stratosphere 
comes from aluminum and rubber 
tanks (above) filled with oxygen. 





Powder cases of big shells are aluminum. 
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TOOLMAKER 


The Parts Make the Guns 


HE four dive-bombers came in high over Subic Bay, 

heeled suddenly into a swoop for the Jap troopships 

lying at anchor below. Hirohito’s gunners, in the split 
seconds before death, were too popeyed to move. There 
wasn’t supposed to be a Yankee dive-bomber within 3.500 
miles. But, minutes later, three of Nippon’s transports were 
on the bottom, thousands of his troops were drowning. It 
was a Toolmaker’s victory. 

A week before, those dive-bombers had been battered pur- 
suit planes. The precision of Yankee toolmakers in turning 
out interchangeable parts enabled General MacArthur's 
mechanics to turn them into makeshift bombers. 

This spring, all across America, the Machine-tool builder 
is doing the same sort of job for factories. An industry 
of 22,000 men during the depression years, it consisted of 
125 small plants, turned out only 25,000 tools per year. 
Before 1942 is out, it will have expanded to over 300 plants 
working on seven-day schedules, will have 200.000 or more 
trained men in its employ, and will be turning out over 
250,000 new machines a year. 

Even this comparison tells but half the stery of the Tool- 
maker’s growth since the first war orders came through from 
France and England in the fall of 1939. There hasn't been 
time to wait for new machines. So he and his brothers in the 
machine shops of big plants have re-jigged hundreds of 
thousands of old ones. All down the line of Industry, in 
steel, aluminum, automobile and rubber plants, the Tool- 
maker has re-designed equipment on hand, put in new 
planers, stepped up drill speeds. 

In Wisconsin, the Newsoms saw old tools for making 
tractors turning out 75 mm cannon shells. In Illinois, they 
passed within blocks of a plant that stopped making juke 
boxes in December, re-vamped their tools, and swung into 
production of parts for bomb-sights in February. 

Where there is absolute need for new machines, such as 
the 154-foot giants that turn out an airplane cylinder head 
in 38 seconds, the Toolmaker has drafted the services of 
manufacturers of products that have no vital war use. Car- 
pet mills, builders of printing presses, typewriter factories 
are among the sub-contractors now building 29% of Amer- 
ica’s machine-tools. 

Toolmaking is, of course, a job for skilled hands. Normal 
training of a worker runs from two to ten years. The 
machines that will cut production time on plane parts from 
90 hours to 90 minutes, and step up the output of gear- 
teeth by 2,000°% must be made so precisely that they will 
lathe, mill or stamp out parts to specifications varying as 
little as one-fifty thousandth of an inch. 

How did the Toolmaker get the men? Look down the 
length of a machine shop in Ohio or New Hampshire or 
Kansas. Most of the new workers are farm-folk. “You 
farmers are the best tool-workers in the world,” one produc- 
tion boss told the Newsoms. “A farm boy is as expert at 
the end of six months as the average city worker is in 
fifteen years.” 

It’s a secret, of course, but worth the chance of repeating. 
Do you know what made the first airplane assembly line 
possible? An old monorail manure carrier. 


“Thump .. . scrunch—ssst.””.. The toolmaker’s giant 
machines have sliced off another section of armor plate or 
squeezed a gun turret into shape. (Top) The Newsoms 
watch a punch-press in operation. (Center) A cool $100,- 
000-worth of machine-tool bits. (Below) The turret lathe 
does a half-dozen jobs at once, and each job is perfect. 
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4 Their weapons are different from those 
| of the men on the battle-front, but their 
cigarette preference is the same —Camel 
—as Farmer Ed Brown explains below. 







SOLDIERS ofthe SOIL 










** So_pIeRS OF THE SOIL.” Yes, 
there’s a front line defense task in 
every farm furrow today 

From Ed Brown (right) ...from you, 
from all of us... Uncle Sam wants that extra 
production that it takes to win. And in the 
strenuous days ahead, with their extra effort 
and strain, your choice of cigarettes is more these coo, 


Winston-Salem, 


important than ever before. North Carolina 


Ed Brown has smoked Camels for 8 years. Stalin, 
Looking forward to his busiest year, he says: 
The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


“IT appreciate Camels more than ever these 


days.”’ 
Front line, farm, or factory—steady smok- Le) N t 
ers will tell you from long experience: Stick fe) 


to Camels—the cigarette with less nicotine 
a vot A than the average of the 4 other largest- 
in the smoke. (See right). ni . 
selling cigarettes tested —less than any 
of them —according to independent 
scientific tests of the smoke itself! 


CAMEL 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


am 
ence 


















@ With men in the 
Army, the Navy, the 
Marines, and the Coast 
Guard the favorite cig- 
arette is Camel. (Based 
on actual sales records 
in Post Exchanges, 
Sales Commissaries, 
Ship’s Service Stores, 
Ship’s Stores, and Can- 
teens.) 
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ACKAGE OF FLOWER SEEDS samme 
BURPEE'S FAMOUS were 


SUPER GIANT ZINNIAS -—— 


No cost, no obligation, no need to buy 
anything. A package of 100 seeds, regular ~ 
price 25c, is yours for the asking. 

COME IN AND GET YOURS TODAY 
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N THESE CRITICAL TIMES of "Bor 
shortages and restrictions, BE ALERT 
to values! At your nearby Firestone Bu 
Dealer or Firestone Home and Auto 
Supply Store is an even wider variety A 


of high-quality merchandise. 

For the Home there are gas and 
electric ranges, washing machines, 
electrical appliances, radios and phono 
radios, record albums, hardware, electric 
irons, ironing boards, step ladders, 
interior and exterior paints, carpet 
sweepers, brooms, waxes and _ polishes. 

For the Garden there is a complete 
line of lawn tools, mowers, lawn and 
vegetable seeds, fertilizer, rubber hose 
and sprinklers. 

For the Car there is the free Firestone 
Extra Mileage Plan as well as batteries, 
REGISTER YOUR CAR NOW FOR THE FREE spark plugs, brake lining, radiator hose, 
TIRE-SAVING, CAR-SAVING, MONEY-SAVING a radios, seat covers, grille guards, — 

. | Srenanme lights, horns, car cleaning supplies an 
FIRESTONE Extra Mileage PLAN | ecomomcats many other products that will help you 
| get longer service from your car. And 
for those whosecure rationing certificates 
there isa complete line of tires and tubes. 

For Recreation there are portable 
radios, luggage, bicycles, fishing tackle, 








Your tires will be examined, inflated to correct 
pressure and “Safti-Branded” with your initials. Your 
battery, spark plugs, brakes, lights, wheels and 
lubrication will be checked. Goto the nearest Firestone 





Dealer or Firestone Home and : 
: a ee Auto Supply Store croquet sets and other sporting goods. 
equipped to give this service and register your car today. Get the Ses tn tee Sectine cel Gee 
free booklet “How to Get More Mileage from Your Tires and . . oo b 
: ; a suggestions now on sale at your nearby 
How to Keep Your Car Operating More Economically. Firestone Dealer or Firestone Home an 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Auto Supply Store. Convenient budget 
Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of terms if you prefer 


Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. Red Network 
Some of the products shown or mentioned in this 


Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. o ? ‘ 
advertisement are sold subject to Government regulations. 
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ES of st . 
reRT For Longer Wear and Greater Traction 
stone RB ‘ 
Auo PMY &EPCSTONE 
ariety / 
A, GROUND GRIP 
es — 
- ; TIRES” Says 
. 4 y M4 
Lines, Fs Mr. Extra Traction 
hono- When you get 
ectric a certificate from 
iders, your local tire 
arpet rationing board 
‘shes buy Firestone 
Ishes. Ground Grips, 
:plete the only tires 
and made with 
woe Triple-braced 
05 traction bars. 
They give you 
stone up to 215 extra 
sae inches of trac- 
Cries, tion bar length 
hose, per tractor. 
iving 
y 
; and \-Ea c/ { ) 
» you — wu ? . 
And GS SS sf 
cates — 
ibes. For safer, more economical summer driving, 
able equip your car now with Firestone Brake Lining, 
“kle Firestone Spark Plugs, a new Firestone Fan Belt 
’ and Firestone Radiator Hose. 
ods. 
mer WAR PRODUCTION IS FIRST AT FIRESTONE 
arby Every plant is working 24 hours a day — 
pos seven days a week — manufacturing anti-aircraft 
dust gun mounts and carriages, oxygen cylinders for 
& airplanes, tank tracks, metallic belt links for 
machine gun cartridges, bullet sealing fuel tanks, 
bis military and combat tires, gas masks, barrage 


alloons and many other products used by the 


ns. . . 
army and navy and their air forces. 
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piResTOME DEALER 
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Ask your nearby 
Firestone Home 
& Auto Supply 
Dealer or Store for 
a free copy of the 
new Spring and 
Summer cataiog. 





SUMMER SUGGESTIONS 
Gn HOME. GARDEN ond 








NOW ON SALE AT FIRESTONE DEALERS AND 
FIRESTONE HOME AND 


HOME SUPPLIES 
Bathroom scales . . . Brooms . . . 
Carpet Sweepers . . . Cleaning 
materials . . . Clocks, electric . . 
Clothes dryers . . . Coffee makers 
cae chimes . . . Door mats... 
Dry cleaner . . . Electrical supplies 
.. + Flashlights, batteries and bulbs 
..- Floor and furniture waxes and 
lishes . . . Grills . . . lroning 
eee pads and covers . . . Irons, 
electric ... Light bulbs . . . Mixers, 
electric ... Mops... Paints, interior 
and exterior . . . Painting acces- 
sories . . . Phonograph records, 
albums . .. Radios and phonoradios 
. . » Radio accessories . . . Ranges, 
gas and electric ... Sha i 
wae . +. Toasters ... 
Tools, household . . . Vacuum 
cleaners . . . Wa bakers . . . 
Washing machines. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Fertilizer ... Garden hose, 
sprinklers and fittings . . . Garden 
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AUTO SUPPLY STORES 


tools ... Lawn, flower and ble 

seeds .. . Lawn mowers .  tWork 

gloves. 

AUTO SUPPLIES 

Batteries . . . Brake lining . . . 
ushions 


Cleaning materials ... 


. Driving gloves . . . Driving 
jights... Fan belts... Galle 
guards ... Horns . . . Oil filter 
cartridges . . . Radios . . . Seat 
covers . . . Solder and hose . . . } 
Spark plugs . . . Sun oe © 


i d tubes... fire 
bale Pe . oT ola _.': Whndeblela 
wiper blades. 
RECREATION SUPPLIES 
Badminton sets . .« Baseballs, bats ; 
one . - Fishing tackle . . . 
supplies... Luggage, 
Goll apollo ee 
skates . . . Table temnis sets . . - 
Tennis rackets. _ 
BICYCLES 
and Accessories . . . Scooters. . + 
Velocipedes . .,. Wagons. 

















In the oval, new-style gas mask, of transparent materials, with 
lenses that will not fog from the wearer’s breath. Below, 
synthetic rubber made from petroleum. Only trouble with 
synthetic, we don’t produce enough of it to help much now. 
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RUBBER WORKER 





“That’s one reason why war takes rubber,” Mr. Newsom 
observes. This huge tire (the kind used on the main land- 
ing wheel of the U. S. Army B-19 bombing plane) is close 
to eight feet high and weighs right around a half a ton. 


AKE a small dose of geography mixed with arithmetic, 
[T= you will understand why the owners of more than 

32,000,000 motor vehicles want Sherman’s colorful 
definition of war amended so it will read: “War is hell 
on rubber.” 

Before Japan said, “So sorry, this my garden,” British 
Malaya. the Netherlands Indies and adjacent territory 
shipped out 90% of the world’s rubber. Normally Uncle 
Sam uses about 600,000 tons of new rubber a year (nearly 
half the world’s supply). Three-fourths of that goes into 
tires and tubes. Of our total supply, 989 has come from 
plantations of Hevea rubber trees now in Japanese hands. 

Supplies now available would be inadequate to maintain 
the pneumatic tire as a symbol of the much-discussed Amer- 
ican way of life in a normal, peacetime year. If we could 
get all the rubber shipped from Africa, Brazil and other 
countries not held by the Japanese, it would supply less 
than one-fourth of our normal needs. 

With war seated at the table, the family must hold back. 
No wonder Donald Nelson said to motorists recently: “No 
new tires until the war is over.” In brief, the situation is not 
“phony,” but real and serious. 

In this war rubber is essential. A battleship uses 150,000 
pounds of rubber (as much as there is in 10,000 automobile 
tires) ; a medium tank, 1,750 pounds. Bullet-proof gas tanks 
on one of the famed “flying fortresses” take over 1,200 
pounds. Each tire on the main landing wheel of the U.S. 
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SHIPMENTS OF CRUDE RUBBER FROM 3 ‘ “ 
PRODUCING COUNTRIES IN 1940 ' 
LEGEND STUDY THIS MAP. Study the figures 
COUNTRIES TONS COUNTRIES TONS COUNTRIES TONS showing where the world’s rubber 
, wataya — saoary «DD THAMAND 43.940 © 11. @ LIBERIA 7,223 resources are. See how much al- 
.) 6 @ SARAWAK 35,166 1949 ALL OTHER ready is in the enemy’s hands. The 
7, @ NORTH — one greatest portion of our supply of nat- 
= RE 900.700 eaten te ee ural rubber is cut off until we have 
‘eon -om ‘OT. wm nce on driven the enemy from these places. 
9 @ INDIA ='11,510 15 @ PHILIPPINES 2.267 ; 
4 a FRENCH INDO Copyright by Hagstrom Company, Inc., N. Y. 
CHINA 64.437 10@ BURMA 9,668 TOTAL 1,389,695 
All figures from Statistical Bulletin of International Rubber Regulation Committee, October, 1941 
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THIS MAP SHOWS WHY YOU 
MUST BUDGET YOUR TIRE MILES 


Nex you see the real urgency of dealer. Find out the mileage left in 














the rubber situation. As a pa- your tires. Then budget this precious 
triotic American you must make your mileage to last as long as possible for 
present tires last as long as possible. necessary driving. 

Suppose our 29,000,000 cars were Cut your driving down to absolute 
taken off the road. The nation’s effi- essentials. Pool your car with those of 
ciency and war effort would be crip- your neighbors, in driving to work, 
pled. Immediate demand for more to market, etc. Use one car instead 
buses, trucks, trains and trolleys of half a dozen. 
would divert our precious supply of Patriotism does not demand that 
steel, rubber and man-power from you lay up your car. Just the opposite. 
vital war production. Real conservation requires that you 

You have been wanting to do some- keep your car in service for the dura- 
thing for America. Today you can. tion of the war as part of America’s 
There is a simple, practical way to essential transportation system. Don’t 
make your tires last to the utmost think of it as a “pleasure car.” It’s a 
limit. Drive to a responsible tire war car now. 


Tire Dealer—or write to U.S. Rubber Co. Get your dealer's 


IN AMERICA’S FIGHT FOR LIFE RUBBER IS VITAL expert advice on how to make tires last as long as possible. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK,N.Y. 






























Bullet-sealing rubber gas tanks for 
planes are now cured in huge molds. 








Foreman in a rubber factory inflates a 
pneumatic vest in quick order. 





Pneumatic boats join flood of rubber war materials. 
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It takes 36 huge pneumatic truck tires to move this giant coast defense rifle over 
the highway. The gun weighs 145 tons, is just a little more than 4 rods long. 


Army B-19 bomber weighs half a ton. 

The whole rubber industry is trying to 
satisfy the appetite of war for rubber. 
In the factories tires are being made 
for planes, trucks, patrol cars, jeeps, 
motorcycles. gun carriages and _ other 
pieces of mobile military equipment. 
Other specialized rubber products being 
turned out for war include barrage bal- 
loons, flotation bags, moisture-proof pack- 
ages for rations, gas masks, bulletproof 
gas tanks, parachute seats, lighting 
buoys for seaplanes, and so on. 

Unlike rubber itself, the present sup- 
ply can't be stretched very much—or in- 
creased quickly enough to make up for 
the shortage that exists. Brazil has many 
rubber trees growing wild in the Amazon 
jungle; the problem is getting the rubber 
out (man-power, transportation, etc.). 
That’s why cultivated rubber plantations 
halfway round the world. took the rubber 
trade away from Brazil years ago. 

Plantation rubber can be grown in 
Brazil, but it takes at least five or six 
years to get a plantation going; twice 
as long to get it into full production. 
And it’s 4,000 miles by ship. Rubber- 
growing operations in Central America 


and Africa are by no means extensive 
enough, to get us over the present hurdle. 

Synthetic rubber? We produced only 
11,000 tons of synthetic last year. 
The government's $600,000,000 synthetic 
rubber program can not break the jam 
this year, or even next year, because the 
factories for producing it still have to 
be built and equipped. 

Guayule? Eventually, maybe; but not 
for several years. The government's 
undertaking in guayule is limited to 
75,000 acres, and it takes four or five 
years to bring guayule to harvest. 

What about Kok-sagyz, the March- 
planted and October-harvested dandelion 
grown for rubber in Russia? 

First obstacle is seed supply. The 
State Department late in March promised 
that Russia would send seed as quickly 
as possible for experimental planting. 

No plan yet presented (and many have 
been) is expected to produce enough new 
rubber to fill all normal needs in less 
than two or three years. Fortunately. the 
government has a stock pile that should 
last for two and one-half years if used 
only for military and other essential pur- 


poses. 


Putting finishing touches on half tracks for army vehicles. 
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Old Hands ot new Jobs 


§ pee is a new look of grim satisfaction 
on the faces of many a veteran Buick 
worker these days. 


There is the look of the seasoned infantry- 
man who, having patiently waited while 
advance forces engaged in all the early skir- 
mishing, at last gets the marching orders 
that let him move up front. 


You didn’t have to tell these old Buick hands 
why the whole Buick factory hadn’t been 
called to action before. 


They knew with the practical experience of 
men who work with their hands that, even 
if you had the orders, you can’t stamp tanks 
out of automobile sheet metal, or machine 
rapid-fire cannon with the same tools and 
methods that make car assembly lines tick. 


They knew that new methods had to be 
established, tried and tested—that new 
machines and fixtures had to be designed and 
built — that even such fine skills as their own 
had to be refreshed, redirected, reapplied. 


They knew that normally this would take 
years — it took more than a year, didn’t it, 
to “make ready” even a new car model? 


won gree 


WHEN BETTER A : 





So they noted with appreciative approval 
as new plants went up, new techniques were 
established and new skills developed in a 
matter of weeks. 


They were assured that their chance would 
come months ago, when fellow workers in 
the same plants began to take on first one 
wartime job, then another. 


Their chance did come, and now they’re 
making the most of it. 


The job of change-over was handled, and 
like reservists called up, these quality-wise 
veterans went into action. 


Old hands at the fine, precise, on-the-button 
work modern war equipment calls for, they 
relish their opportunity to prove that when 
Uncle Sam needs better war goods, Buick 
men can build them. 


So there’s new buoyance in their stride as 
these veteran craftsmen march to work. 


There’s grim purpose in their intentness as 
they guide their planers and lathes. 


For these old hands and Buick are all-out 
on new jobs to help win total victory. 





ES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Refineries turn out 100-octane gas, 
oil and hundreds of other products. 
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Ships, planes and guns are helpless without the great oil tanker fleet. 


IL! Oil! Give us oil or we die,” 

has become the cry of every army 
in the world. For the army that 
runs out of oil first is the loser in this 
war as surely as though it had run out of 
powder or bullets. And the decision may 
come in a few months, even though the 
struggle drags on for years. 

The war did not start primarily as a 
fight for oil—the stakes were far higher 
than that—but it has become an oil war. 
The contest for oil may, in fact, determine 
whether your boy some day takes ship 
for Russia, or Syria, or Cairo, or Java. 
For oil is at this moment the most pre- 
cious stuff in the world. 

This is a power fight—one in which 
one side must crush, trample, and liter- 
ally roll over the prostrate form of the 
other. And every one of the machines of 
modern war drinks oil and gasoline. 

Our heavy bombers, for example, burn 
640 gallons of highest quality gasoline 
each hour. Every ship in our navy burns 
oil—there’s not a single coal burner left. 
Our submarines and tanks can’t budge 
without Diesel oil. And our swarms of 
trucks, jeeps, peeps, ambulances and 
motorcycles can never run far away from 
their supplies of gas and oil. 

Just as important are the engines and 
furnaces making and transporting sup- 
plies at home. Did you realize that with- 
out fuel oil a large part of our steel in- 
dustry would be crippled? The newest 
blast furnaces are fired by it. And right 
up in the front of the picture is agricul- 
ture, which normally uses a fourth of all 
of the gasoliné and oil we produce. 

On this second front, petroleum is 
helping farmers to play a mighty part, 
by powering more than a million and a 


half tractors, more than a million trucks, 
and more than four million automobiles. 
Contrast that with the picture in Europe, 
where a large part of the farm yield is 
still produced by peasant hand labor, or 
at best by tractors carrying cumbersome 
gas generating outfits burning wood! 

Moreover, it is from petroleum that 
we will get most of our synthetic rubber. 
The refinery “cracks” crude petroleum 
into many products—gasoline, light and 
heavy fuel oils, kerosene, lubricating oils, 
asphalt, and certain gases, to name only 
a few. From these gases the chemists 
now get the makings of synthetic rubber. 
The processes are well worked out—the 
government has let contracts for 700,000 
tons of rubber (about the amount we use 
in one year in peace time)—now all we 
are waiting for is the plants. 


Who Has the Oil? 

If oil is such vital stuff, how are we 
fixed for it, compared with the enemy? 
Despite the loss of the Dutch East Indies 
fields (which will be of little use to Japan 
for some time) the United States, Eng- 
land and Russia still control nearly all of 
the important supplies in the world. The 
two biggest oil areas are the Caribbean 
basin, extending from northern South 
America to our own middle west, and the 
Near East basin including the eastern 
Mediterranean and _ southern Russia. 
Right here in the United States we pro- 
duced 63 per cent of the world’s petro- 
leum in 1940. In fact, we have so much 
oil that we have had to restrict produc- 
tion. We could step it up 25% any time 
we wanted to. 

Italy has almost no oil, and Germany 
got only 8% of her pre-war requirements 
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KEEP IT CLEAN! Fertilizer left in fertilizer- 
attachment of corn planter causes rapid 
corrosion, can result in serious trouble. 
Clean attachment with a solution of hot 
water and soda, immediately after using, 
and wipe dry and oil to prevent rusting. 
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ROLLERS AND CLUTCH THROW-OUT of corn 
planter should be lubricated several times 
daily. You can use the same oil which stands 
up so well in your tractor’s engine and gives 
maximum lubrication protection—either In- 
sulated Havoline or Texaco Motor Oil. 
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TEXACO: 
: MARFAK 


LUBRICATE HOPPER BEARINGS and wheels 
daily with Marfak, Texaco’s super-tough 
chassis lubricant that resists wash-out, wear- 
out and squeeze-out. Slow speeds and heavy 
loads tend to push ordinary grease out of 
bearings and may mean costly repairs. 





IF YOUR TRACTOR operates with gasoline, 
you'll get extra power with Texaco Fire- 
Chief. You may have to re-adjust carbure- 
tor after filling with Fire-Chief, because 
this powerful gasoline usually allows a 
“leaner,”” more economical mixture. {Clean 


air filter regularly.} 


Guard AGAINST: 


BeeAK DOWNS “ERACO FROLU 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET! New edition of 
“Harvest Gold,” 80-page pocket-size farm 
manual, contains more than 100 tips on 
avoiding costly break-downs. Write or 
phone your nearest Texaco Dealer for your 
free copy. 


STICK TO TEXACO! Use reliable Texaco 
Products for your fuel and lubrication needs. * 
Call your Texaco man today, 





3 —_— TUNE IN — 
- FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. See 
xs your local newspaper for time and station. 


rue FARM 


















































EW IDEA 


HAY MACHINES 
They’re needed NOW 


more than ever before! 











MOWERS 
RAKES 
LOADERS 





Good hay will help you answer the 
nation’s need for more meat and dairy 
products. With labor scarce, your suc- 
cess in making top grade hay this year 
depends more than ever upon your ma- 
chine equipment. When replacing a worn 
out mower, rake or loader, remember that 
NEW IDEA machines combine time sav- 
ing speed and capacity with features spe- 
cially designed to preserve hay quality. 


Dependable NEW IDEA Mowers operate 
steadier, lay a more even swath, Wind- 
rows built by NEW IDEA Rakes promote 
faster curing with better retention of color. 
NEW IDEA Loaders pick up cleanly, build 
big loads speedily and easily. 


See your NEW IDEA Dealer or write 
to factory for free descriptive folders- 


NEW IDEA, Inc. 
Dept. 753, Coldwater, Ohio 


| Me doh Roh OUP 


N ew IDEA, rac 


COLDWATER, O SANDWICH, ILL. 
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from her own wells. In fact, all of Europe 
is starved for oil except Rumania and 
Russia. and has always de- 
Germany accumu- 


southern 
pended on imports. 
lated huge stores of petroleum before the 
war, and seized much more in conquered 
countries. So far. Germany has _ been 
“living on her fat” of stored supplies, 
plus the gasoline she could make from 
lignite coal synthetically. But the “fat” 
is believed to be running low. And there 
is a limit to what can be done in synthetic 
plants. First. they make poorer gasoline 
than our refineries do. Second, they can’t 
make as much. And third. they can’t 
make good lubricating oils and grease. 
In the judgment of our oil men, Ger- 
many’s tanks and trucks may run out of 
lubricants before they run out of gasoline. 

Our hauling problem is gigantic, for 
with the exception of the Near East and 
Russia, we are now shipping gasoline and 
oil to practically the whole world—in- 
cluding Australia. 8.000 miles away. Eng- 
land depends on shipments from us al- 
most entirely. One of the reasons why the 
loss of the Dutch East Indies was griev- 
ous for our side was that their oil 
was where we need a lot of it—we didn’t 


| need to ship it clear across the Pacific 


Ocean. 


Oil Industry Hands Over Transports 


Fortunately for us, our oil men were 


| allowed to build sound, well-rounded busi- 


nesses in peace time. That included oper- 


| ating more than 450 tankers (practically 
| all we have). owning nearly all of the 


railroad tank cars. and whole fleets of 
barges. Now. when the country desper- 
ately needs a world-wide oil transporta- 
tion system, the oil industry has one, 
ready to hand over. And it is handing it 


| over. The Navy has already requisitioned 


a large number of tankers and will take 
many more. Every oil man whom Farm 
Journal interviewed had stopped worry- 
ing about selling gasoline—they were all 
giving their energies to helping the gov- 


ernment haul it and distribute it. The oil 


| carried by an average-size tanker can run 


100.000 automobiles for a week. or heat 
35,000 homes that long. 





Another contribution of the oil indus- 
try—this one from its laboratories—is 
already one of the strongest weapons in 
our arsenal. And it is one that our ene- 
mies can’t duplicate on a large scale. 
That is “high octane” aviation gasoline— 
one of the real sensations of the war. 

The higher the octane rating, the more 
smoothly a motor runs, the more quickly 
it “picks up,” the less likely it is to 
knock. Ordinary gasoline has been run- 
ning about 74 octane, and premium gas- 
oline 80. But now American refineries 
are turning out 100 octane gasoline for 
airplanes! The Germans use 92. 

With higher octane fuel, our fighter 
planes can climb, faster and higher, and 
maneuver more quickly. And just a little 
edge in maneuverability often determines 
who comes tumbling out of the clouds. 

Higher octane gasoline also gives our 
bombers 10 to 15° more mileage. They 
can choose between flying further or car- 
rying more bombs. When you consider 
that a big Douglas bomber weighs 120,- 
000 pounds, and that half of this, or 
60,000 pounds, is gasoline—the equivalent 
of a whole tank-car full—you realize 
that a 10 or 15% saving is important. 

This is another thing that the oil in- 
dustry could do in war-time because of 
progress made in peace-time. Partly re- 
sponsible for 100 octane gasoline are new 
processes of refining which do two re- 
markable things: (1) increase the amount 
of gasoline that can be obtained from 
a barrel of crude petroleum, and (2) 
produce gasoline which, without the 
addition of anything, has an 80 octane 
rating. 

This means a lot in war time, for 100 
octane gasoline is made by starting with 
as high an octane gasoline as possible, 
and adding other things to it. 

Germany doubtless knows all of our 
refining methods. But she can’t make 100 
octane gasoline in more than limited 
quantities, because that comes only from 
crude petroleam—not from synthetic 
processes. And, up to now at least, crude 
petroleum is mighty scarce in Germany. 

And this is why the axis powers have 
been desperately seeking oil, oil, oil. 





“If you can find out from these blueprints where it goes, gimme three 
quarts of oil.”’ 
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Here's the Answer to your Questions about 
TAKING CARE OF YOUR CAR IN WARTIME — this 
Profusely Illustrated 64-page Booklet shows you How 
to Use your Car and How to Service It to Get the Longest 
Possible Life. And it’s FREE— yours for the asking. 


ty» entire production effort in General Motors is 
now concentrated on 
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How TO GET 


HE MOST OUT OF 


YOUR CAR 


Helpful Wartime Suggestions 
sponsored by General Motors 


and General Motors Dealers 











It covers everything from gasoline mileage to the care 
of upholstery — it tells you how to get the maximum 
use from tires, batteries, brakes, clutch linings — gives 
hundreds of tips that you'll find mighty useful in war- 
time driving. 


This booklet will show you how to cut the cost of 
operating any automobile — whatever the make or model 
— how you can do your full part 





in saving tires, gasoline, oil and 





building the weapons of vic- 


t le 
id HOW’S YOUR CAR “I.Q.”? 


We are not making any new 
cars for your use. But, with 
your GM dealer, we are defi- 


; : : . k ? 
nitely interested in helping you aticbiees. ins 


Answers to these questions represent just 
part of the helpful information to be ob- 
tained from this book. How many do 


other essential materials. Our 
dealers stand ready to back up 
its suggestions with prompt 
and efficient service. 


It is offered to you entirely with- 











get the most you can from the 
car you already own. 


Months before Pearl Harbor, 
the General Motors Customer 
Research Staff was busy on this 
booklet which has that purpose. 


Now that national need re- 
quires all of us to make the 


What are 20 things affecting gas 
economy? 


Does motor oil ever “wear out’? 


What is the purpose of the Octane 
Selector? 

What things should never be oiled 
or greased? 

What is the most common cause of 
tire failure? 


How do you make an accurate gaso- 
line mileage test? 








out cost and General Motors 
feels that it is the kind of help- - 
ful, informative manual every 
person now driving should 
have. 


Ask any General Motors dealer 
for your copy today or mail the 
coupon below. 


Why should you “idle” a oe gd dd kde kd hhh hed hte 


best possible use of our cars, 
this booklet earns a place along- ignition? 
side your First Aid manual, 


Civilian Defense pamphlets and it be prevente 





engine before turning off the 


What is a and how can 
? 


SEE ANY GENERAL MOTORS DEALER 
OR MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Customer Research Staff, 
11-227 General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 








other special wartime literature. 


<a 





(CENERAL MOTORS 


FOR THE NATION 


OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC 


WoW BUILDING A 


I would like very much to have a copy of your 
booklet, “The Automobile User's Guide,” which 
I understand you offer without cost or obligation 
on my part. My car is a 19 model 

(make)*. 





Name 


Address 





(Please Print) 











*NOTE: Oxr only reason for ashing for this 
information is to make sure this booklet goes 
to those who can use tt, 1.04 car owners, 
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Biggest truck on earth is the “Blue Ox.” It is 85 feet long, 
has 30 wheels, 12 speeds forward, hauls 120 tons of logs. 
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LUMBERMAN 


OUNG Henry Jones, fresh from Missouri, rolled out of 
Yi: as the gong in the bunkhouse of the lumber camp 

clanged like the sound of doom. Outside it was pitch black, 
but already 200 pairs of caulked boots were pounding the plank 
walks to the washroom. 

“Great sufferin’ wildcats,” quoth the young Missourian. “What 
time is it?” 

It was 2:30 in the morning, and an hour later he was in the 
woods with the rest of the “hoot owl shift”—cutting timber for 
Uncle Sam while the dews of early morning diminished the fire 
hazard. 

The story of what Henry Jones and other soldiers of the 
forests are doing is one of the real success stories of this war. 
Wood is now considered one of the three or four most important 
war products—if wood production stopped our war machine 
would soon bump to a halt. And it’s a product that farmers 
need plenty of, too. 

What, then, are the prospects, both for Uncle Sam and the 
farmer? 

The answer is: “Fine.” Here is one war product that has 
been neither too little nor too late. The government made almost 
impossible demands. It had to have lumber for whole army 
camps delivered on the spot within three weeks—it suddenly 
had to have keel timbers, 108 feet long, for mine-sweepers— 
it had to have wood trusses 130 feet long to replace steel beams 
in supporting roofs for vast armories, hangars and the mold 
lofts where whole sections of ships are laid out. It got them all. 
Meanwhile country lumber dealers received almost all types 
of lumber they needed, and no rationing is in sight. 

Partly this was because the lumber industry was over-equipped 
260°% with sawmills before the war. Partly it was due to new 
“panzer” machinery brought into the woods. It used to take 
two good men two hours to topple a big tree with a cross-cut 


(Left) Here is a “panzer of the woods”— it can snake a six-foot 
log, 50 feet long, out of the brush. (Below) Timber is replacing 
steel in many big buildings. The trusses in this airplane hangar 
roof have a span of 130 feet. They are strong and durable. 
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it Wake up your sleepy motor—whether 
car, truck or tractor—and step-up 
gasoline mileage to the maximum by 
having your spark plugs tested, 

ot cleaned, and re-gapped at regular 

8 intervals. 


ir 

e. When should spark plugs be changed? 
mMPplos® That varies, as most any spark plug 
N eNTeD will continue to function in a hit or 
miss, wasteful and inefficient manner 
almost indefinitely. But why con- 
tinue wasting gas with old, worn- 
out, carbon encrusted spark plugs, 
and why put up with sluggish, in- 
efficient performance when new 
Champions will rectify these troubles 
—which usually occur after 10,000 
miles of service? 


Have your spark plugs checked today. 
If you need new ones insist on de- 
pendable Champions, the only spark 
plugs with the Sillment seal which 
prevents harmful gas leakage common 
to ordinary spark plugs. Since leakage 
in spark plugs causes overheating, 
pre-ignition and rough, wasteful en- 
gine operation, it’s decidedly to your 
advantage to insist on Champions 
for champion performance. 


FOP,VICTORY 





YOUR DEALER HAS A COMPLETE CHART OF 
TO SAVE GASOLINE e KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN TYPES FOR ALL CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


























UE EAL 


DOES YOUR FARM NEED? 





Let Myers dependable pumps do more of 
your work— make your farm or garden 
more productive—save you time and labor. 
There’s a Myers pump for every need — 
hundreds of types and sizes with features 
and improvements offered you only in 
Myers equipment. Mail coupon for cata- 
log and name of your nearest Myers dealer. 


WELL AND CISTERN PUMPS 






For hand, windmill and 

mp jack operation. 
My ers patented Glass 
Valve Seat and many 
other superior features 
assure outstanding 
quality in Myers 
Pumps and Cylinders. 


MimITTT 


For spraying fruits, 
vegetables, trees — for 
disinfecting barns, 
poultry houses, live- 
stock—you'll find just 
the right type and size 
of sprayer in the Myers 
line. Hand and power 
operated. 


For farm irrigation, 
home,etc. Pump water 
by electricity or gas 
engine. Get facts about 
Myers portable and 
stationary centrifugal 
units, Ejecto and 
plunger type pumps 
and water systems. 


The F. E. MYERS & BRO. Sola take 
427 Fourth St., Ashland, Ohiol’”..Y 

Mtrs. of Farm Operating Equipment 
Send full information on equipment checked below: 
( Hand Pumps [] Cylinders ( Power Pumps 
(J Water Systems Hand Sprayers [] Power Sprayers 


Name 








Addre 








’ KEED MY 
| SHOULDERS 
| ib ee: 
COLLAR 
PADS/ 









If you want long 
service from your 
horses and mules, 
take good care of 
their shoulders—nev- 

er work your horse or 
mule without collar pads. 
Protect shoulders and prevent col- 
lar choke with Ta-pat-co—the col- 
lar pad with rust-proofed RED hooks. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. “e 


Be sure you get Ta-pat-co 
with rust-proofed RED hooks 


UN a ee) 






Stew Z/ 


COLLAR PADS 
PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE” 
































of little 


| sweepers, 


| ahead. Just 
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saw. Now they set a 
against it and let ’er go, and the giant 
crashes in just 18 minutes. Then there 
are the huge caterpillar tractors, power- 
ful as a medium tank, and the “Blue Ox” 


power saw up 


truck, pictured on these pages. Paul 
Bunyan never saw anything like these. 
No less surprising things are being 


with the timber once it leaves the 
woods. Building the cantonments was the 
biggest carpentry job in history, yet an 
job of building lies 
packaging war materials 
takes tremendous amounts of wood and 
paper. To crate a big airplane requires 
as much lumber as a five-room house. 

And do you think that the days of 
wooden ships are over? Well, the host 
boats—mosquito boats, mine- 
tenders, trawlers—are made 
They have no name— 
without them the 
headlines couldn’t 


done 


even bigger camp 


largely of wood. 
just a number—but 
big ships that make 


operate. Even the biggest battleship uses 
wood decking—Douglas fir, now that 
Asiatic teak can’t be got. And to build 





Glamor boy of the woods, the. high- 
climber chops the tops out of trees, 
sometimes 175 feet above ground. 


a “steel” freighter takes half a million 
feet of lumber. 

But the new “plastic-bonded” 
are furnishing the biggest news in wood 
right now. Two recent discoveries have 
been revolutionary: (1) plastic glues that 
withstand weather; and (2) new molding 
methods by which plywood can be bent 
into all manner of shapes. The newest 
development.is “compregnated wood” in 
which the plastic is actually forced into 
the layers of the plywood. This produces 


plywoods 


a wood 90% as hard as glass, and as 
strong as most metals. Gears, screws, 


MAY 


nuts and bolts have even been made 
from it. 

The army has already contracted for 
trainer planes of molded plywood, and 
Canada is said to be about to produce 
a plywood bomber. One of the large air- 
plane manufacturers in this country is 
about to make huge transport planes from 
plywood for carrying troops, and will let 
subcontracts to furniture manufacturers 
for some of the parts. A century ago 
soldiers sailed to war in wooden ships; 


tomorrow they may ride to battle in 





Fighters and bombers travel to 
war in these huge wooden crates. 


wooden airplanes. Such planes are light, 
rigid, quickly made, and cheap. Already 
there is talk of a $500 plywood plane for 
citizens after the war. 

In an emergency we can get many vital 
war products from wood—sugar both for 
cattle feed and human consumption, al- 
cohol, a wood gas to run tractors and 
automobiles, new plastics, and even “wood 
wool” for clothing. Germany is doing 
these things now, and we know the proc- 
esses thoroughly. Already a fabric is 
being made of 70% sheep’s wool and 
30% “wood wool” made from redwood 
bark. You may see it one of these days. 

We have a sample in our offices—it 
is a bit harsher and heavier than ordinary 
wool, but suitable for mackinaws, etc. 

Wood contributes dozens of other war 
materials—turpentine for flame-throwers, 
resin for shrapnel, lignin for plastics, 
sawdust for dynamite, charcoal for gas 
masks, and so on through a long list. 
We have four times the forest area that 
Germany has, and can produce more 
kinds of products, which is another reason 
for giving fervent thanks for our Good 
Earth! 














or 
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FARM HOMES NEED REPAIRING TOO 


Federal Extension Bulletin 540 states: 
“‘When new construction or modernization 
of farm buildings is contemplated, consider- 
ation should be given to the many advan- 
tages of Red Cedar Shingles for roof and 
sidewalls.” Red Cedar Shingles offer 
strength, insulation, long life, low cost. 





HERE'S HOW TO LICK THE 
FARM REPAIR PROBLEM! 





WHAT'S A FARMER GOING TO DO? 


Government agencies clamor for more farm production; barns and 
farm houses need new roofs now—when building labor and many 
building materials are mighty scarce! 


All “Hands” Can Help You Apply Red Cedar Shingles 


Fortunately, there is no shortage of Red Cedar Shingles to meet these 
needs. They are easy to obtain and easy to apply—you can do your own 
roofing jobs quickly and effectively with a minimum use of “critical” 
war materials. Your experience has proven that you get the finest roof 
protection available by building with Red Cedar Shingles—the favorite 
farm roof material since the days of early America. Long life, economy 
and protection against weather are inherent qualities of red cedar! 


To help you apply these Red Cedar Shingle roofs at great savings in 
time and materials, we have prepared a complete set of easy-to-follow 
building blueprints. They are absolutely free, and you'll find that they 
illustrate the approved methods of roof application. 

To get the job done right now—do it yourself! These building guides 
will help you. Send for them today! 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


5508 White Building, Seattle, Washington Canadian Office: Vancouver, B. C. 





FREE., 


BLUEPRINTS 





RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU Fs542 
White Building, Seattle, Washington 

Please send me, absolutely free, a set of blueprints on Red 
Cedar Shingle Applications, 
NAME...... 
ADDRESS 


CITY... STATE 
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Observers in advanced outposts flash news by 
field telephone and even by “walkie-talkie” 
radios. Broadcasting range is about 15 miles, 











By means of the “throat microphone” a pilot can 
talk by telephone or radio without interference 
from sound of guns or motor. The miniature micro- 
phones are in two buttons held against his throat. 
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MESSENGER 


Eyes and Ears Around the World 












\ ] 


Experts in foreign languages, stationed on Long Island, roam the 
ether waves, 24 hours a day, listening to broadcasts from all over the 
world. From what is left unsaid, as well as what is said, our govern- 
ment obtains many valuable clues as to the enemy’s next move. 


NE big reason why we can hope to win this war is our superi- 

ority of communication equipment. Our new radio, telephone, 

and television equipment is miles ahead of anything the much- 
vaunted German scientists have thought up. Furthermore, we can 
make approximately 20 times as much of it. 

These devices are the most secret of military secrets. But we can 
tell you that some of them are right in the realm of Buck Rogers. 
They will make an amazing story when it can be told. 

These developments will revolutionize radio equipment after the 
war, too. Television, as we know it now, will be as obsolete as the dodo 
bird at war’s end. 

Think of sending up a fleet of airplanes without a human soul 
aboard, and accurately shooting cannon or dropping bombs from 
them. And think of being able to detect the approach of enemy planes 
several hundred miles away. 

Cavalry officers used to lead a charge with drawn saber. Now the 
commander of a tank battalion may direct the fight by radio from a 
distant hill. Encircled troops no longer send runners or carrier 
pigeons; their radio messages leap through any lines drawn around 
them. Consider the daily messages between this country and the men 
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4 pew impression by C. E. Sykes is the first 
of a series that is being posted before the 
workers of the Philco factories who are help- 
ing to produce the weapons of victory... a re- 
minder of the glorious purpose of their labors 

. an expression of the spirit that spurs them 


on. “More... Better... Sooner’ is their goal! 
* * * 


Today, Philco’s soldiers of industry are devoted 
to the production of communications equipment, 
radios for tanks and airplanes, artillery fuzes and 
shells for the service of our armed forces... 
doing their part to give our men at the front not 
only the vast superiority in equipment that Amer- 
ica’s mass production experts can produce, but 
also new weapons of victory, yet unknown to 
the world, that America’s industrial scientists 
can devise. 

Out of this inspired and unrelenting effort 
comes an abiding faith in victory and the sur- 
vival of the American way of life. And with it 
... new hope for the future! For some good comes 
out of all this excess of human effort devoted to 
the evil ways of war. Scientific progress moves 
on at breakneck speed. Some of our greatest 
scientific achievements for the enjoyment of peace 
... radio as we know it today, the modern air- 
plane ... have emerged from the stress of war. 





Copyright 1942—Philco Corporation 


Today, in the closely guarded walls of the 


Philco laboratories, engineers have alréady 
worked out problems of tremendous importance 
to the ways of peace. Others are in the making 
that will cause the evil of these stormy days to 
live only in the history books of future genera- 
tions and the good survive in the abundant joys 
of their daily lives. 


This is Philco’s hope, faith . . . 
the future! 


and pride for 


Free Limited Offer...While available, a full size re- 
production of the original drawing by C. E. Sykes 
will be furnished gladly upon request. Simply ad- 
dress Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna., and 
ask for Cartoon Number 4]. 


PHILCO 


CORPORATION 


Through its national service organizations, 
Philco offers to its millions of owners through- 
out the land, at uniform and reasonable charges, 
the means of conserving and prolonging the 
use and enjoyment of Philco products. 





RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS 
AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES, PARTS 





INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 
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4.2 


Protection For 
The Vitals of Your Car! 


A Willard Safety-Fill Battery 
guards against overfilling and the 
destructive effect of acid-spray cor- 
rosion on the vital parts of your car. 


To conserve your present battery, 
regordiess of its make, see your 
Willard Dealer every 1000 miles. 








SAFETY-FILL BATTERIES 


power 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. * CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS TORONTO 




















Mrs. Newsom discovers what happens 
when the announcer says: “We take you 
now from Moscow to Honolulu.” The 
transfer, taking listeners halfway around 
the world, is accomplished by merely 
pushing a button on the little desk in 
the foreground. Here is John Vander- 
cook broadcasting news from New York. 


on Bataan! They use short-wave radio. 

Battleships have 30 to 50 radio receiv- 
ing outfits and transmitters. Radio goes 
up to the most forward outposts, and 
often behind the enemy lines. The little 
“walkie-talkie” outfits Signal Corps men 
now carry on their backs can broadcast 
15 miles. They also have telephones re- 
quiring no batteries. Just talking into 
them generates the power. 

In 1918, England, with the world’s 
greatest network of cables, was the com- 
munications center of the earth. Now it 
is the United States, thanks largely to 
our advances in radio. Radio and tele- 
phone team up to bring news and pic- 
tures from the far corners of the earth. 

At a “Listening Post” on Long Island, 
a group of technicians, expert in foreign 
languages, work 24 hours a day, tuning 
in on broadcasts from every section of 
the globe, and taking them down on 
phonograph records. Our government gets 
a complete report of anything of interest. 
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Not only do we receive—we send. The 
principal broadcasting companies, and in 
the case of Latin America our own gov- 
ernment, broadcasts 17 hours a day to 
peoples abroad. One of these programs, 
“The Voice of Freedom,” is sent in nine 
languages. It caries news, inspiration 
and hope not only to victims in conquered 
countries, but to a sizeable audience hud- 
dled in the cellars of Germany. Yes, 
radio is a weapon! 

It is now possible to direct a program 
to any selected spot on earth. The 
“beams” which messages ride are so pre- 
cise that a program can be pointed not 
only at any country, but at parts of that 
country. 

Every message of President Roosevelt 
is sent around the earth for hours, by 
means of records. News is, of course, 
the thing most prized by the captive 
listeners of Europe—when you're risking 
your life to listen, the program has to 
be of vital importance. Nevertheless, en- 
tertainment and “cultural” programs are 
broadcast, too—symphony concerts, the 
Army-Navy football game, even talks on 
stamp collecting! South America relishes 
music and prize-fight broadcasts. 

In this country the telephone knits to- 
gether our vast Home Front. With a war 
in two oceans, our two coasts must be 
in constant touch with each other. Off- 
cials direct the industrial output of the 
entire country, as well as military plans, 
by telephone. 

When Skipperoo, Mississippi, gets an 
army camp, the town’s one-operator 
switchboard suddenly becomes an ex- 
change big enough for a city of 30,000 
people. Cables are laid in the cotton- 
patches, and Private Bill Dudley can 
telephone his girl in Fargo, North Da- 
ota. He does, too! 

Some day we will out-shoot and out-fly 
Hitler. Already we are out-communicat- 
ing him. And in a world-wide fight that 
is vital. 


In the “longest furrow ever plowed by 
man” this “‘plow train” lays a telephone 
cable from Omaha to Sacramento which 
will double the transcontinental long 
distance facilities. Many a western farm- 
er has sold right-of-way across his fields. 
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Sure, you eat a big breakfast. 
But why not enjoy the added 
flavor and nourishment of 
whole wheat, too? Wheaties 
give you all the well-known 
stay-by-you nourishment of 
choice whole wheat including 
the important Vitamin B,. 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of 
Champions,” with milk and 
your favorite fruit make a fine 
addition to your morning 
meal. Get Wheaties today and 
discover new eating pleasure. 
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The fences of your farm stake out your 
claim to a mine rich in priceless treasure. 
There in a layer of loam only a few inches 
deep, nature has stored her handiwork of 
1 hundred centuries. 

While your back is turned, bent to the 
task of feeding a nation in wartime, will 
the stealthy soil miner, erosion, jump 
your claim? 

Men who have misunderstood ma- 
chines have accused them of harvesting 
the soil itself. But it is only the misuse 
of machines by their masters that reaps 
fertility as if it were a crop. 

Saving soil is a science. One 
machine, more than any other, 
has given root to this science in 
America. It is the All-Crop 





TO MORE PROFIT 
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Harvester . . . providing at last a means 
for every farmer to save seed crops that 
save the land. 


Grasses and legumes, soybeans and 
sorghums .. . are Teste a magic carpet 
over millions of acres. Your All-Crop 
Harvester can perform an _ everlastin 
service in your community. In a swi 
one-man operation, you can harvest hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of seed that might 
otherwise go to waste. 

While the sweat and blood of genera- 
tions have been poured out to defend 
our soil, here’s an invader that has 
been getting away with it for 200 
years. Let’s stop him... now! 

Talk it over with your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer. 









TRACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


eS 


‘ALLIS:‘CHALMERS ALL-CROP HARVESTER 


"Successor to the Binder”’ 








( SAVE STEEL <= 


TO BUILD AN —— 
EXTRA BOMBER 


Every 125 tbs. of iron you save furnishes AQ. 
enough scrap iron for a 500 tb. bomb. 

Weld it—save new repairs! Repair it 

—save a whole new machine! Sell your 

scrap to axe the axis ! 
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it rivermouths and on the salty beaches of ocean 
inlets, Herschel Newsom saw the spiderweb rig of 
new shipyards. This yard alone will launch a 
ship a week by fall, two a week in 1943, 


erate cavalryman, laid down the law for a 

“war of movement” seventy years ago. He 
called it “gittin’ theah th’ fustest with th’ mostest.” 
In a mechanized war that already snarls across 
three continents the “gettin’est” things available 
are the stodgy, dependable big three of peacetime 
transportation . . . railroads, motor-carriers and 
ships. 

Two years ago Rails and Motor-carriers were 
bitter enemies. Five years ago the American ship- 
building industry was a weedy, rust-covered ghost 
beside the tidewaters. Today all three deliverymen 
work in tandem, and are breaking traffic records 
doing it. Our 5,000,000 trucks and busses snort up 
and down the side roads, working in short hauls 
to conserve rubber, acting as feeder-lines for the 
big bulls of the rails. 

The railroads, in turn, not only carry the sup- 
plies of men and war goods to fill freighter bellies, 
but chuff down to the shipyards with beams, 
welded sheets and motors fashioned a thousand 
miles inland. Steel ribs of “Liberty Ships” and 
fighters come out of Denver and Chicago today as 
easily as the oak ribs of the Yankee Clippers came 
out of the Maine woods and the Adirondacks a 
century ago. Time has changed the texture. The 
deliverymen have changed the mileage. 

The railroads, with 600,000 fewer cars than they 
had in 1918, set an all-time record last year for 
total tonnage of freight hauled. During the frantic 
week after Pearl Harbor, the office of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads in Washington routed 
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To keep these rolling toward the front, Business and Railroads organ- 
ized the Shipper Advisory Boards, who immediately set up local 
vigilante committees to watch car movements and speed up loadings. 





During the next two years, America will build an average of 34 ships 
a day to bridge the last gap of the deliveryman’s road to war. There 
will be more box cars and trucks to bring the goods to wharfends. 
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movement of more than 1,000 trainloads of war sup- 
plies and troops from the interior. The whole move- 
ment was completed with one fatality . .. a negro 
porter. Yet passenger and freight service maintained 
regular schedules, 

It was free Industry and Railroads working a year 
ahead of Government need who organized 13 regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards in order to speed up 
freight movement both on the “high iron” and at 
loading points. Voluntarily, these boards set up 300 
local “vigilante committees” made up of factory ex- 
ecutives and agricultural leaders to keep a dogwatch 
on car supplies and warn shippers who don’t “keep ’em 
rolling” in and out of factory sidings. 

Biggest worry of the lines, at the moment, is the 
concentration necessary for next fall’s grain move- 
ment. If war priorities cancel out the 114,000 new 
cars they have on order, 1942’s grain may meet real 
trouble. Livestock movements hold no worries. 

The re-born shipyards expect to deliver 2,100 cargo 
boats by the end of 1943. In one respect, they are 
lucky in the fact that there was only a 23-year stretch 
between world wars. Young builders who learned 
production lessons in 1918 are the bosses of 1942 who 
have designed mail-order ships, set up yards’ assembly 
lines, substituted welding for riveting and cut down 
building time for a big cargo vessel from 250 days 
then to 103 days now. 

Trucks and busses are at a temporary disadvantage 
because of the rubber shortage. In spite of this they 
are doing a yeoman’s job in transporting troops, sup- 
plies and civilians. Ways and means to alleviate their 
difficulty are being worked out. But the point is that 
in “gettin’ theah fustest with th’ mostest,” all three 
deliverymen are building a road to Victory. 


(Above) The motor-carriers are in there growling. 
(Inset) “The government won’t have to take us over 
this time,” President John J. Pelley, Association of 
American Railroads, promised the Newsoms. (Bot- 
tom) Last year 1,900,000 cars reclassified in these 
midwest yards. This year’s traffic will top 2,500,000. 
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Antioch was dark, silent. Its few hundred 
inhabitants were asleep. The last filling 
station was closed, the last electric sign 
turned out on the main street. Only at 
> one place in town, in a building more 
practical than pretentious, light streamed 
from a drive-way door. It was the implement 
dealer’s store, and it was harvest time. 

He, too, had been abed. Ever since dawn 
he had been doling out repair parts and sup- 
plies, riveting serrated sections on sickles, 
driving across townships to show new owners 
of combines the fine points in saving elusive 
seeds. Now he roused at a heavy knock on the 
door of his house. From the far side of the 
county, after late milking, had come a farmer. 
In his car were broken reel and tattered can- 
vas, sabotaged by a forgotten bunch of dis- 
carded fence wire hidden in high grain. And 
so the light burned again as bolts and rivets 
bound new parts to old, made a machine ready 
for another dawn, ready to save a harvest for 
a farmer, food for the nations. 








Lone Light in Antioeh 


Antioch is all over America. The imple- 
ment dealer is 15,000 men who earn their 
living by making American agriculture the 
greatest on earth, the American farmer’s liv- 
ing the best in the world. He is delivery boy, 
mechanic, merchant, missionary. The light 
that streams from his door shows the way to 
ever more modern methods. The machines 
he sells and services bridge the chasm between 
scientific discovery and practical farming. 

One of these 15,000 dealers is your neigh- 
bor in your own Antioch. He represents the 
hard work and the helpfulness, the free en- 
terprise and independent initiative which built 
the America we now fight to preserve. He asks 
no financing from his customers; rather he 
helps finance their purchases. He asks no sub- 
sidy from government; rather he pays his full 
portion of taxes for its support. In this hour 
of national crisis he does his utmost to sup- 
ply you with the new machines you need, to 
make the best of the old. You can count on 
him to keep the light burning in Antioch. 


J.1.CaseCo @ Racine, Wis © Rockford, Ill © Rock Island, lll ¢ Burlington, lowa 
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WAR POWER ea mlilibia wisi eal 


A bullgear (top of page) adjusts speed between a warship’s tur- 
bines and propellers. Electrical manufacturers are building them. 
(Below) Plateglass that used to go into windshields, metal that 
used to go into electric fans, tires you can’t buy, are all built into 
the Army’s gigantic 8,000,000 candlepower searchlights. 


INERALS, oil and farm crops are the factory’s 
M food. Machines powered by electricity are the 

factory’s teeth. Those teeth have been told 
to increase peak loads by 2,000,000 kilowatt hours in 
1942 in order to process needed war-stocks of alumi- 
num, steel, copper and magnesium. The electricians 
will have the power ready without cutting off the juice 
on anybody’s milking machine. What’s more, with the 
new generating equipment that will be built by year’s 
end, a production capacity of 4,000,000 more kilowatt 
hours will be added in 1943. 

Thomas Edison’s first light-power was generated by 
steam. And steam, backed by America’s vast coal, oil 
and gas reserves, still furnishes 72% of our normal 
“juice” output. The greatest potentials for electrical de- 
velopment lie in steam-energy rather than water-power 
plants like the government’s TVA, Grand Coulee and 
Colorado River Authority. Steam power properly lo- 
cated is cheaper, despite the fact that only 30% of 
the potential power in a pound of coal is now trans- 
ferable to the turbines. A ton of water must fall one 
mile to equal the full power contained in a pound of 
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THE FURROW THAT HAS NO END 


In the rich and fertile soil of America, 
a new plow is at work. 

It is the plow of an amazing new 
science—electronics. 

What is electronics? 

It is the science that brings to our 
radio the news and music of the world. 
I> is the science by which the doctor's 
X-ray tube is able to search out and treat 
human ills. It is the science which trans- 
lates tiny marks on a strip of film into 
the voice of the actor on the motion- 
picture screen. And it is the science 
which, by television, shows us events of 


miles away—at the instant they happen. 


This, and much more — because the 
research men of industry have harnessed 
the electron, a particle of electricity too 
tiny ever to be seen 

A quarter of a century ago, in a few 
rooms of a General Electric laboratory, 
early electron tubes put on the uniform 
for World War I. Today they serve on 
every fighting front, and on every front 
at home. And behind locked doors of 
the General Electric Electronics Labo- 
ratory, scientists labor to apply electron 
tubes in ways too secret to ‘e revealed. 





Already the science of electronics has 
begun to serve us—in country, town and 
city—in war and peace. It is locating oil, 
detecting far-off planes, warning of fire, 
amplifying sounds as faint as the heart- 
beat of a butterfly. It is probing the 


secrets of the universe. 


Tomorrow all America will join in the 
harvest from the furrows which electron- 
ics is turning today. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y 
@ Listen to the General Electric Radio News 
Program, with Frazier Hunt, on each Tuesday, 


Thursday, and Saturday evening, over the 
C. B. 8S. and the American (FM) networks. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-321-218 
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MISTAKES 
WILL 


HAPPEN ! 


$SO—for Top Pennsylvania 
Oil Farm Lubricants— 
BE SURE TO... 





on oll 


One-way street? But officer, I’m only 


going ONE Way! mot 


Don’t chance any misunderstanding when you order 


PennZoil lubricants for your car or farm machinery. 
More than 700 different brands are listed as 
“Pennsylvania Oil’. But only PennZoil is put 


through 3 extra refining steps to resist sludge and 
engine varnish, to protect vital parts with an 
extra margin of safety. 

Now—with replacement parts hard to get— 
make sure you give your equipment the protection 
of genuine PennZoil motor oil and lubricants. 
Stop in at the yellow PennZoil oval sign and be 
sure you sound your “Z”! 





NEW FARM BOOKLET FREE—Acom- 
plete, 28-page booklet packed with new 
tips on care and maintenance of farm equip- 
ment. For your free copy, just write Dept. 
F, The Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa. 


Give ALL YOUR EQUIPMENT PennZoil’s Quality Protection! 


PennZoll Motor Oil PennZoll Gear Lubricants PennZoill Diesel Oils 
PennZoll 8.T. & T. Ol! PennZeil Tractor Chassis Lubricant 


9% Cords in IO Hours! 


rT ALONE you saw down trees 
<b ete., faster, easier than 4 men 
. with 2 crosscut saws. Pulte wp 














WARBLE Genuine Marble ond Gronite memorials of laste 

ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
ML] 30 in., width 20 in,, thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
mal Freight paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free catelog. 
American Memorial Co. Dept A 5g Atlenta,Ge, 


_ like jackknife—easily carr 

Saves money, time, backaches. Praised 
;; by farmers since 1883. New low prices. 
~ rite for FREE catalog today! 


Felding Sawing Machine Co., K-2744 W.37th Place, Chicase 
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tonics. Minerals are needed to build big 
strong frames or egg capacity, and tonics 
stimulate the appetite and body functions. 
We sure believe it’ll pay you to add Pan- 
a-min to the growing chicks’ ration, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


@ Bet your life you can. Eggs are an 
important energy food—we need four 
billion dozen this year. 

Here’s a tip—pullets on the Research 
Farm that receive Dr. Hess Poultry Pan- 
a-min while they’re growing chicks lay as 
much as 20% more eggs by December Ist. 

Minerals and tonics are the answer— 
Pan-a-min contains both minerals and 








The powerman keeps the kilowatts on 
the march. There’s more than enough 
“juice” on hand to meet War’s demands 


coal, There’s still plenty of leeway for 
research. 

“Farmers must get all the electricity 
they need this year,” Colonel H. S. 
Bennion, managing director of the Edi- 
son Electrical Institute, told Farm Jour- 
nal, “The power companies are pledged 
to that task. We realize that it is up to 
fathers, mothers and daughters to get 
out the bulk of the land’s production. 
They'll need all the mechanical help they 
can get. We’ll keep the generators purr- 
ing for them.” 

Trolley Motors to Guns 

Meanwhile, the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry works on the biggest job in 
its 60-odd years. Machines that spun 
electric blankets last year now weave 
electrically-heated suits for aviators. 75- 
millimeter guns spill off assembly lines 
that used to make streetcar motors. Turbo- 
superchargers that enable planes to fight 
in the stratosphere pop out of presses 
once used to shape electric fans and 
vacuum cleaners. Fifty-ton turbines for 
fighting ships, electric furnaces for cop- 
per-brazing tank tracks, miniature motors 
for jeeps and gun mounts, searchlights 
that glare 14 miles into the stratosphere, 
are all on the electrical equipment manu- 
facturer’s war schedule. 

Here, again, it was industrial agility 
that won the day. Stiff market competi- 
tion made the refrigerators, the electric 
fan, the vacuum cleaner as style-conscious 
as automobiles and Easter hats. Such 
competition compelled the plant agility 
that this year enables big firms to re-tool 
plants to war-needs in a few short weeks. 

This same _ peace-time competition 
caused the plants to delve into the matter 
of technical training schools for workers, 
as well as engineers. Slowly, carefully, 
since 1930, teaching programs for worker 
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schools have been built up. Now, they are 
at a point where they can produce semi- 
skilled workers within a month or two. 
Although factory payrolls have trebled, 
old hands and new are turning the stuff 
out on schedule, or ahead of WPB’s time- 
tables. 


He Cot the Promise 

An Army colonel visited one big elec- 
trical plant the day the Newsoms were 
there. He made a beeline for the office 
of the Vice President in Charge of Manu- 
facturing, and got down to business be- 
fore his left arm was out of his overcoat. 
The company had done such a fine job on 
searchlight production that the Army 
wanted several hundred more . . . per 
month. His conference with the vice 
president lasted three hours. He took the 
night train back to Washington with the 
company’s promise. 

It meant a new building with several 
hundred thousand square feet of floor 
space and another 10,000 trained work- 
ers. It meant hundreds of machine tools 
at a time when the nation’s toolmakers 
were flooded months deep in A-1-A prior- 
ity orders. 

But the same company broke ground on 
an Army radio equipment plant of about 
the same size one day last year, and 57 
days later had the building up, the ma- 
chines re-jigged, the assembly lines roll- 
ing. When toolmakers in the midwest 
said they couldn’t deliver on time, a 
68-year-old company foreman came back 
from retirement and directed the changes 
necessary in machine tools on hand. 

So sometime this fall, the Army will 
begin to get those extra searchlights. 
Leave it up to the Electrician. He’ll de- 
polarize the Axis. 


The barrel of a 75 mm mountain gun, 
made on machines that were turning 
out street-car motors six months ago. 














She’s a good 
friend of yours— 


The girl behind “the voice with a smile” 
is known to everyone. You have learned 
to count on her in daily telephone calls 
» « - as well as when emergencies come. 





ow meet her sister 


—also a Bell System girl. She’s your friend, too, although 
you've never heard her voice. Here she is on the final telephone 
assembly line at one of Western Electric’s great plants. Like 
the 15,000 other women in the Company, she does her work 
well. She’s proud of the part she plays in making telephone 
equipment for this Nation... and for the armed forces of the 
United Nations. 


Western Electric 


...is back of your Bell Telephone service 
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HE first low ray of the 
young morning lights his 
= untroubled face, peaceful 
and serene. 


If there are dreams behind the closed 
eyelids, they are boyish dreams of 
bikes and BB guns and the heroic 
exploits of Superman. 


If there is concern here, it is a sort 
of puzzlement over what’s come 
over Mom and Pop of late... 


Pop doesn’t get home so early as 
he used to, somehow isn’t quite as 
ready to romp and play as once he 
was. 

And Mom-she’s quieter, and every 
now and then is caught looking at 


him, long and slow, a brooding 
tenderness in her eyes. 


War? Sure, he knows there’s a war. 


as. 


TOWARD A BETTER FUTURE 





War accelerates the pace of progress. Out of 
Goodyear’s work on war goods already have 
come numerous developments that will be 


usable after the war is won, including: 











It’s in the headlines, names of far- 


away lands, unreal as any fairy tale. 


Pop says they can’t get new tires 
for the car because of the war; and 
instead of giving him nickels now 
and then to spend, brings home 
War Savings Stamps that he says 
will be spending money “after 
the war’s won.” 


But what’s all this got to do with 
a little boy? 


He doesn’t know, of course, that 
even while he sleeps here in the 
dawn’s early light, somewhere 
soldiers, sailors and airmen stand 


vigilant guard — for his sake. 


He doesn’t know that while kids 
like him play their shouting games 
of dive-bomber and mock air alarm, 
real American planes are splitting 
the sky, real American 
shells are arching through 
the heavens, real American 
machine guns are. chatter- 
ing forth destruction — for 
his sake. 


He doesn’t know that vast 








Combat tires and bullet-puncture-sealing in- 
ner tubes for armored cars and military trucks. 
Even when riddled by machine-gun fire this new 
Goodyear tire equipment will carry a vehicle to 
its destination — without stopping for repairs. 
It means safer tires for you — after the war. 


factories hum in angry 
haste through seven three- 
shift days a week — that in- 
stead of making tires, tubes, 


belting, flooring and other good 
things of rubber, plants like Good- 
year’s are pouring forth countless 
plane parts, gas masks, combat 
tires, tank treads, self-inflating life 
vests and so on — for his sake. 


He doesn’t realize, you see, that be 
is the coming America. 


He doesn’t know he is the future, 
here with us today, living emblem 
of the one thing in the world worth 
fighting for — hope, and promise, 
the chance for a better life. 


He doesn’t know that as long 4s 
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boys can be boys, men can be men 
~that Mom and Pop understand 
that, as he will himself some day 
when he has a son of his own. 


I won’t be the billions we spend 
that will win this war, not all our 
factories and the machines that are 
in them — it will be the things men 


Bsee in the faces of little boys. 


ult will be the willingness of fathers 


hot only to fight, but to work and 
Sacrifice in fierce guardianship of 
those they love. 
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So may his sleep be sweet. 


Some day he’ll take up the burdens, 
the fruitful tasks of manhood; it is 
our job now to see that he can take 
them up as a free man, fit to fashion 
a better world. 


1F YOU ARE CERTIFIED TO BUY NEW 
PASSENGER CAR, TRUCK OR TRACTOR 
TIRES— it’s to your own best interest to 
get Goodyears, the world’s first-choice 
tires. More people ride on Goodyear 
tires than on any other kind because 
experience has ‘proved Goodyears 
first in mileage, safety and value. 
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1942 GOALS COMPARED TO WORLD WAR | 
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FLUE-CURED CANNING FARM 
EGGS HOGS TOBACCO TOMATOES GARDENS SOYBEANS FLAXSEED PEANUTS 


Each full bar indicates Secretary Wickard's 1942 goal. Solid color in 
each bar shows proportion of 1942 goals attained in actual production (1918). 
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Lambs at Arminto, Wyoming, awaiting shipment to lowa Can a tractor feed steers? Henry Marshall, West Lafayette, 
feed lots. Never have there been so many sheep and lambs Indiana, cuts down labor by using his general-purpose tractor 
on feed as there were January 1, 1942 (6,775,000 head). in hauling feed and manure, moving feed bunks, etc. 


ESTERDAY, agriculture looked out upon surpluses; 

today, it looks out upon deficiencies; tomorrow, per- 

haps, on acute shortages. Thus total war changes the 
economic landscape. Napoleon said the same thing another 
way: “An army marches on its stomach.” 

Our problem is now production. With scantier facilities, 
the farmer will try to produce this year the greatest output 
in history. Secretary Wickard used exactly the right adjec- 
tive when he said: “The burden and responsibility upon 
American farmers are staggering.” 

Some of the increases asked for in 1942 are: 7% more 
milk than last year; 13% more eggs; 10% more chickens; 
14% more hogs; 30% more gardens; 8% more corn and 


cotton; 13% more dry beans; 73% more dry peas; 32% more 

canning peas; 18% more canning tomatoes; 54% more soy- Evaporated milk being loaded for export. We milked 372, 

beans; 31% more flaxseed; 57% more cover-crop seed; 6% 000 cows So supply Great Britain with cheese, evaporated 
’ milk and dried skimmilk in the last eight months of 1941. 

more rice; 58% more turpentine; and two and one-half times 

as many peanuts. 

Acreage restrictions are removed from sugar cane and 
sugar beets. Wheat is about the only major crop on which no 
increase is asked. There will be no marketing quotas on corn 
this year. The chart on facing page, set squarely into a photo 
of an Indiana soybean field, compares some of the 1942 goals 
with the magnificent job agriculture did in 1918 during World 
W ar No. l. 

Fortunately, our war effort hits into an upswing production 
cycle on some farm products which, by their very nature, are 
difficult to increase quickly. Never have we had so many meat 
animals on farms as there were January 1. Cattle and sheep 
numbers set new all-time high records. The 1941 pig crop 
was the second highest on record, and all signs point to a 
1942 spring pig crop that will beat any we ever had. 

Production of milk in 1941 left all previous figures behind, With two rotary hoes behind his rubber-tired tractor, Paul 


Meyer goes over the cornfield in a hurry on John Stuart's 
480-acre grain and livestock farm in Lake county, Illinois. 











Power is a good hired man. Harrowing 300 acres is an This California rig grinds dairy and poultry farm manures. 
average day’s job with this Diesel tractor, used by Reichelt Minerals are added to make complete organic fertilizers for 
and Beal, Holyoke, Colorado. Fuel? One gallon to 5% acres. Salinas Valley truck growers. Hammer mill does the grinding. 















































Today, your products are needed more 
than ever. One sure way to meet this 
need is to keep your machinery in tiptop 
working order. That includes spark plugs, 
because dirty or worn spark plugs seri- 
ously cut engine efficiency, slow up pro- 
duction, waste as much as one gallon of 
fuel in ten. Be on the alert! Follow these 
two simple rules — 


1, Have your spark plugs cleaned and adjusted 
every 4,000 miles, or every 200 hours. 


2. Replace badly worn plugs promptly. 


As a direct result of making special spark 
plugs for U. S. fighting and bombing 
planes, AC now produces sturdier, faster 
cooling, easier firing, and longer lasting 
spark plugs for tractors, trucks, and sta- 
tionary engines. Thus, the quality which 
makes AC plugs standard factory equipment 
on more new cars and trucks than any other 
make is better than ever. 


Have your spark plugs cleaned regularly. 
Replace badly worn or broken plugs 
with new AC’s. 





It’s EASY to get Plugs Cleaned! 


1. Remove the dirty 
plugs. 

2. Install a set of spare 
plugs in their place. 
3. Take the dirty plugs 
along on any trip to 
town. 





and — 
Get Plugs Cleaned Where You See This Sign 











AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 





FARM 


not because of a record-breaking number 
of dairy cows, but because of more milk 
per cow. The poultry and egg crop last 
year topped all previous records. Total 


| cash income to farmers last year from all 


farm marketings touched eleven billion 


| dollars for the first time since 1929. 


What became of last year’s milk pro- 
duction is a story in itself. An unprece- 
dented demand for cheese for our own 


| use and for export to lend-lease coun- 


| tion of 
| whole 


| terview the Lit- 





tries caused 125 plants to make cheese 
for the first time. Total output broke all 
records (916,590,000 pounds). 

There were booms, too, in evaporated 
and dried milk. Total for 1941 (3,.165.- 
906,000 pounds) exceeded the goal set 
last March by Secretary Wickard follow- 
ing passage of the Lend-Lease Act. Brit- 
ish lend-lease shipments took 443,556.493 
pounds from April 29 to December 31, 
1941. As 1942 began, the output of evapo- 
rated milk was 93% higher than a year 
earlier. 

Production of dried skim-milk for hu- 
man food is 13% ahead of what it was 
a year ago. The government is buying 
this for distri- 
bution under 
lend-lease, re- 
lief and school 
lunch pro- 
grams. Produc- 
dried 
milk is 
38% ahead of 
a year ago. 

For another 
story of all-out 
production, in- 


tle Red Hen. A 
year ago Secre- 
tary Wickard 
asked for an 
8% increase in 
young chickens 
on farms. When 


Uncle Sam 
counted chick- fresh ones roundabout. 
ens seven 


months later 
(January, 
1942), he had an army of layers 12% 
greater than a year earlier, and they were 
laying 17% more eggs. The number of 
potential layers now on farms is ample to 
meet the 1942 egg production goal. In 
January this year, hatcheries turned out 
47,000,000 chicks. It was their biggest 
January on record. On February 1, ad- 
vance orders for baby chicks were 35% 
larger than a year earlier. 

To take care of the increased output 
of eggs, the Little Red Hen has built 54 
egg-drying plants since a year ago (there 
are now 70). Drying reduces a 30-dozen 
case of eggs weighing 45 pounds (with- 
out the case) to ten pounds of powder. 
The dried product takes less ocean ship- 
ping space, and there is less danger of 
breakage and spoilage. Dried eggs 
(shipped in barrels with double liners of 





One pound of dried eggs (center) equals 48 


the eggs from 13,600,000 Yankee hens from 
May 1 to December 31, 1941. Dried eggs are 
shipped to Britain in moisture-proof barrels. 
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paraffin paper) keep well as long as they 
are kept dry. 

To win their major objective of greater 
production, farmers this year will have 
to fight on several fronts. One of the 
toughest sectors is labor. Agriculture has 
already lost a million workers through 
the draft, enlistments and defense jobs. 
Employment agencies are able to supply 
few farm helpers, and fewer still who are 
competent. 

Something is being done about it. The 
government plans to build 18 mobile 
labor camps for farm workers on the East 
Coast. In New York the state legislature 
has passed a measure that will give 30- 
day leaves to school childrer over 14 who 
want to help on farms during planting 
and harvesting. Sugar beet growers in 
the western states want the child labor 
provision of the 1927 sugar act suspended 
so children can work in sugar beet 
fields. 

One of the leading farm implement 
companies announces a plan to have deal- 
ers train women and girls to operate milk- 
ing machines and other farm implements. 
Boy Scouts in 
Iowa are being 
trained by both 
farmers and im- 
plement  deal- 
ers to take the 
place of farm 
hands. In many 
localities F. F. 
A. groups are 
helping to train 
town boys for 
farm work. 
Add to all these 
the willingness 
of farmers to 
pool labor with 
their neighbors, 
to work longer 
hours without 
any thought of 
extra pay for 
overtime, and 
then compare 
everything with 
the attitude 
that has been displayed by some indus- 
trial labor leaders. 

Agriculture still awaits more favorable 
consideration of farm help from the draft 
boards. During World War No. 1 Presi- 
dent Wilson openly sponsored putting 
farmers and their helper sons into de- 
ferred classifications, and draft boards 
generally went along. Some draft boards, 
unacquainted with farm needs, are send- 
ing to camp farm boys badly needed on 
the farm but unwilling to claim exemp- 
tion for fear of being called unpatrioti¢. 
If draft boards can not correct this, then 
why not assign these men to work in the 
fields, just as other soldiers and sailors 
are detailed to build planes, superintend 
construction of guns, munitions, etc.? 

Another tough sector is farm power 
and equipment. Agriculture is mecha- 


John Bull gathered 
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THE CLOUDS OF WAR 
and the ver LINING 





pos bold plans of Tokio, Berlin, and Rome intend no 
good whatsoever for this nation and its people. They 
would destroy us. But America has transformed its way 
of life so that, in time, the destroyers themselves shall be 
destroyed. It is a painful process, filled with trials that 
sear men’s souls, but much good will come of it. There are 
silver linings even in the black clouds of war. 

It is springtime, and the farmers are in the field, wag- 
ing the battle of food production that must parallel the 
battle of the factories and the giant tug-of-war itself in 
foreign lands. 

Labor shortage, restricted output of new tractors and 
machines, shortage of factory-made replacement parts 
and repairs—all these handicaps together will not stop 
the farmers from doing their own big job. Like all Amer- 
icans, the farmers have deep reserves to draw on—reserves 





x WOMEN IN COVERALLS! *x 


Call them “Tractorettes” if you 
please— perhaps a hundred thou- 





vx HELP YOUR NEIGHBOR! x 


of energy, ingenuity, and resourcefulness—the same re- 
serves of character that built the American Republic. 
They are drawing on these reserves, ready for any sacri- 
fice. The young men of the nation are off to the wars. 
To back our sons in battle, nothing at home can be too 
tough to do. 

No people who work for so just and righteous a cause 
can do the job America is doing and not benefit by the 
doing. No nation, given America’s resources, can fight 
a hard and sustained battle for survival and emerge other 
than victorious and strengthened in physical and moral 
fiber. Change and work and sacrifice will make a stronger 
America as we win through to Victory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





v YOUTH TRAINING! x 











sand of them, pitching in to do the 
farm work of. men who are fight- 
ing. This is another training pro- 
ject of the McCormick- Deering 
dealers. Through them, the right 
kind of women will be trained to 
get the farm work done. 
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ae GET IN THE SCRAP! * 


They say there’s more than 
three million tons of scrap 
metal on farms. It’s rolling 
back to steel mills—tons and 
tons of it—to make munitions 
to win the war. Have you col- 
lected your junk? See the In- 
ternational Harvester dealer 
for aid in salvage disposal. 


Never was there such fine, practical cooperation between 
neighbors in all the communities of the nation. New trac- 
tors and machines are hard to get. So energetic farmers 
team up together. “You help me now, 
ll help you then”’—that’s the spirit 
of rural America, and the experienced 
dealer serves as go-between in thou- 
sands of cases. The world’s greatest 
food crop is coming to a 
harvest. Count on the 
American farmers to bring 
it in...no matter what! 










—AND BUY 
BONDS FOR VICTORY! x 


The whole family buys Vic- 
tory Stamps and Bonds. Here 
is assurance against the de- 
struction of liberty— money 
in the bank—and insurance 
against the future when peace 
is won. Buy Bonds yourself! 


Boys—too young to fight the wars, 
but just right to do a man’s job on 
the farm! Now, especially, they’re 
itching to prove it. Modern farm- 
ing is power farming—it calls for 
intelligence—and the boys eat it 
up. Forty thousand of them are 
becoming tractor-farming experts 
in schools conducted by McCor- 
mick-Deering dealers. 
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ve HARVESTER DEALER 
—THE KEY MAN! x 


In many ways this man is work- 
ing overtime to serve you and the 
U.S. in wartime. He will do all 
in his power to supply you with 
needed farm equipment—and do 
the service and repair work that 
will keep your machines on the 
job for the duration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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AMERICA’S OWN 
KIND OF WaR 





a a a a a a a a a a 


Our country didn’t ask for this | To win we have got to put all our 





war. It was thrust upon us by a energy and all our will into the one 
treacherous enemy. But of all the big job before us. There is no com- 
wars in world history, this one placency among “Caterpillar” men 
comes nearest to being made to our and management. Every worker | 
measure. in the plant knows why America | 
The whole life and training of needs the machines he builds, and | 
generations of Americans fit us to he builds them with all he’s got. | 
excel in mechanized warfare. From “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, | 
pioneer days we have been an in- Graders, Engines and Electric Sets | 
genious people. Starting in a vast, are giving valiant service today on | 
undeveloped country, we have had every fighting front. They are sav- | 
the inventive skill and the resolu- ing men, and the time and labor of | 
tion to shorten distances and men; breaking jungle trails, build- | 
lighten toil with machines. We ing and repairing landing fields, | 
have built more railroads, more hauling big guns, powering winches, | 
motor cars, trucks andtractorsthan —_ generating current for search-lights | 
any other nation on earth. We have and telephones, clearing beach- 
built machines to turn the re- heads, supplying main or stand-by 
sources of mines, forests, oil fields | power for Navy and Coast Guard. | 
and farms into productive wealth. Without redesigning or lost mo- | 
And among the millions of Amer- tion, the whole productive effort 
icans now of military age, there is of this company has now been 
scarcely a man who has not grown given a single aim—to put Diesel 
up familiar with the handling of _ power in the hands of our Armed 
machinery. Forces and our Allies.“Caterpillar” 
We have the horsepower andthe dealers everywhere are devoting 
man-power. We know how to use their service facilities to keeping 
machines and we know how to pro- the machines in fighting trim for 
duce them. There is only one thing __ the all-out war job. 
that can lose this war for us, and In this battle for our rights and 
that is complacency—half-hearted —_ freedoms, there is no room for by- 
effort — failure to face the shock- __standers. All of us are fighters now. 
ing possibility of defeat. And it’s our kind of fighting! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY DEFENSE BONDS! 








Sugar beet growing yields to mechaniza. 
tion. This giant rig loads beets faster 
and prevents sugar losses (anywhere 
from $10 to $20 an acre) caused by de- 
lay in getting sugar beets to the factory. 


nized to a much larger extent than during 
World War No. 1. In 1915, the peak year 
of horse population, there were only 
25,000 tractors on farms. Now there are 
close to 1,600,000; every fourth farm has 
a tractor. In some states there are two to 
every three farms. The number of trucks 
has climbed from a few thousand to more 
than a million during the same period; 
automobiles, from a half million to over 
four millions. 

Unable to get tractors, farmers can not 
fall back on horses because there are only 
half as many as in 1915. It takes three 
or four years to bring a colt to working 
age. Most farm implements have been 
redesigned for tractor use, and would not 
give satisfactory results with horses, even 
if horses were available. 

With tractors, implements and other 
equipment hard to get because of low 
manufacturing quotas, this problem is 
being attacked from a different direction 
—that is, greater usage and longer life 
from equipment now on farms. Farmers 
will pool their equipment, operate their 
own rigs longer hours, load their tractors 
to full capacity, and hire custom rigs to 
help out in rush periods. 

Farm machinery clinics have suddenly 
become almost as much of a country in- 
stitution as the old-time literary society. 
California has held 200 clinics this year. 
California farmers claim they have 50,000 





Co-op livestock shipping associations 
show up in a new light now. P. O. Wil- 
son, secretary of National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, discusses 1942 plans 
with market analyst H. M. Conway. 
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welding outfits. There are 200 high 
schools in California with welding outfits 
used by vo-ag boys for farm machinery 
repair. In Kansas, high school boys 
studying agriculture have repaired and 
rebuilt many farm implements, made sur- 
veys of old machinery parts suited for 
repair, and held farm machinery clinics 

Production costs are definitely a part 
of the farmer’s problem, too. It is tra- 
ditional (and frequently true) that the 


prices of things farmers buy go up faster | 


than what they sell. Feed costs are up 
already. Bran is $12 a ton higher than 
a year ago; cottonseed meal, $12; soy- 
bean meal, $17; tankage, $28; meat 
scraps, $29; fishmeal, $24; distillers’ 
dried grains, $10; alfalfa meal, $8. 

To a considerable extent farmers are 
able to cut feed costs by growing more 
grain and legume hay; but when under 
pressure for greater production per ani- 
mal, it is hard to get along without some 
purchased feed. Feeding ratios the coun- 
try over are generally favorable to pro- 
ducers of hogs, beef and poultry products, 





Imports cut off, American farmers turn 
to seed growing. G. C. Passmore, Pratt- 
ville, Ala., combined 45 pounds of White 
Dutch clover seed per acre from his 
pasture, and put it in used feed bags. 


but not to dairymen. Wages for farm help 
are up about 10%. 

Cost of living has gone up 10% in the 
past year. Food prices are 21% higher 
than a year ago; clothing, 15%. The cost 
of food for the farm table, however, can 
be the last thing for farmers to worry 
much about. As specialists in food pro- 
duction, they can grow most of the food 
they need—fruit, vegetables, meat, eggs, 
etc. 

In the Tennessee grow-your-own-food 
campaign, one farmer in seven was able 
to produce 75% or more of the food for 
his family without any radical change in 
his farming program. A farm that pro- 
duces most of its food makes a major 
contribution to the war effort for these 
reasons: The family health is benefited; 
cost of living is reduced; commercial sup- 
plies are made available for city people, 
for armed forces and for our allies; trans- 


It LOOKS New!.. 
WORKS Like New! 





-DUh, Listét... 





After Many Years of marvelous service, Feel 5 Years Younger Today! What a jo 





I thought my Coleman Iron was worn out. to use a Coleman again! No, I didn’t buy 
I figured I couldn’t buy a new one, soI anewone...my dealer simply renewed my 
went back to my old-fashioned sad irons! ‘‘old’’one—for just a small service charge! 


Your Coleman Dealer Says: 


DON’T GIVE UP YOUR “OLD” COLEMAN 
FOR ANY REASON! BRING IT IN—I'Ll 
PUT IT IN TIP-TOP CONDITION, UNDER 
OUR COLEMAN RENEWAL PLAN! 













) Coleman is producing as many new appli- 
ances as material restrictions permit— 
but, there aren’t enough togoaround! So.. 

If you already own a Coleman, here’s 
the easy way to keepitin tip-top working 
condition—get years of extra service— 
at a fraction of the cost of a new appli- 
ance. Take your ‘‘old’’ Coleman Lamp, 
Lantern, Iron or Stove to your Coleman 
dealer. Chances are, he can make it work 
like new—with a minor repair or replace- 


LOW-COST SERVICE ON ment. 


This Coleman Renewal Plan saves you 
Coleman 


real money! And you'll be helping your 
country, too, in conserving vital war 
@ Floodlight LANTERNS 
@ Daylight LAMPS 


materials. 
For good merchandise, and for low-cost 

service, always see your go. 

Coleman dealer first! N 
@ Summer STOVES . on ‘ 

FREE coupon today for 
@ Self-Heating IRONS free, money-saving booklet 
———— “How To Make Your Coleman 
; Appliance Work Like New!” 
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THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY, Dept. FJ-5 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Hi. Philadeiphia, 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Address Nearest Office) 


Gentlemen: Please mail me free your new booklet “How 
To Make Your Coleman Appliance Work Like New!” 


Colenian 
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| APPLIANCE |,’ 
RENEWAL , pnt 
a PLA A - Address 


City State 














portation and packing plants are relieved. | 
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A TICKET THAT MEANS 


More Bombers jor ‘your | )ollars 


ALSO FORETELLS 


new peace-time jobs 


War needs take every pound of Alumi- 
num we can make. We are devoting every 
energy we can command to increasing 
the total Aluminum production of the 
country, in whatever way it is indicated 
that our skills will be most useful. 

During this great emphasis on volume, 
the price trend of Aluminum has been in 
reverse. 

The prices on the tag show how far, in 
spite of all conditions, Alcoa has been 
able to continue its historic drive on costs. 

The direct savings to the American 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


people amount to many millions of 
dollars a year, actual cash money. 

More than that, the tag points to the 
kind of future which America is begin- 
ning to plan for. 

While its hands are busy with produc- 
tion, industry is thinking about the 
future jobs it has to make. Men are 
meeting this problem with Imagineer- 
ing, letting their imagination soar and 
then engineering it down to earth. 

They are seeing in the new low prices 
of aluminum more varied possibilities 
for making new jobs than any single 
material we know of. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1905 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


MAY 
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Thiamin, niacin and iron in minute quantities make modern white bread a true staff-of-life, Mrs. Newsom learns. 


TRAINER 
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Diet Makes Us Fit For the Fight 


HE war has given the need for bet- 

ter food a big push. Army “physi- 

cals” show a disheartening array of 
ills which might have been prevented by 
balanced diets. So industry, government 
and agriculture are pitching into a cam- 
paign to make America’s tomorrows 
more healthy and more wise. Nutrition 
plays ball with the doctor and dentist to 
strike out poor health. 

Stockman, gardener, chemist, foods 
manufacturer and cook are partners in 
this gigantic enterprise. It even has its 
anguage. Instead of “meat and po- 
tatoes” or “vittles,” you'll speak hereafter 
of “protein,” “mineral” and “vitamin.” 
You will look upon “thiamin” as a 
brother, and wouldn’t think of going on a 
vacation without “niacin.” Eventually, 
you'll get around to charting your meals 


own 


like a navigator, and despite the initial 
fuss, it'll soon be as simple as mixing 
up a batch of baking powder biscuit. 

Signs of the vitamin times are:— 

1. We folks are being told that what 
we raise is no longer a matter of inclina- 
tion, soil, markets and weather. There 
are high production quotas for dairy and 
poultry products, for pork and peanuts, 
for tomatoes and citrus fruits, for more 
green vegetables—all star contributors 
to the vitamin list. 

2. Thousands of women and men are 
learning more about nutrition as it ap- 
plies to meals and groceries, to what goes 
in the garden or can, is stored or frozen. 

3. You’ve already seen nutrition post- 
ers and charts at your grocery store. 
Maybe the clerk has urged you to buy 
something he says is bursting with health. 





The food business not only is on the nutri- 
tion bandwagon—they helped to build it. 
Every effort is being made to give the 
woman at the grocery store a better idea 
of how wise buying can best protect 
family health. 

4. Behind the scenes is an amazing 
business of producing commercial vita- 
mins. Where nature left off, the chemist 
has stepped in, either by building up a 
vitamin synthetically or concentrating a 
rich source in a capsule. 

Back of this new awareness of the im- 
portance of good eating stands long years 
of research and study. Most of us have 
been hearing about nutrition for years, 
but not until lately has it been front 
page news. 

Some of the wheels were set in motion 
at the National Nutrition Council held 
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Are You Losin Your 


Yoith » Ci 


Millions of men and women go through 
life feeling “half dead” most of the <j 
time ... losing their youth and vitality y 
without ever suspecting the cause. 
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GRAPEFRUIT 





TOMATO 





e supplies 8° much 
at everyor® = 
y need: 





DO YOU BRUISE EASILY? r¢ 
a little “love tap” brings a 
black-and-blue mark to 
your skin—if cuts heal 
slowly and with difficulty 
—if you tire quickly—or 
catch cold easily—better 
check up on your diet right 
away. These signs usually 
indicate a deficiency of 
Vitamin “C”’. To be safe, 
drink plenty of Florida 
Grapefruit Juice—at least 
one big glass, daily/ 













Gila ite nck 


Ir you want to stay young and vigorous— 
enjoy life to the full—there is one “crying 
need” of your body which simply must be 
supplied every day. You must get the vita- 
mins you need. 

Do you realize that bone and body tissue 
is constantly wearing out? Do you know 
that these tissues cannot be replaced prop- 
erly ... without Vitamin “C’’? 


How To Be Sure of Enough “C” 


You may say, “Oh, we get plenty of “C” 
in our vegetables.”” But do you? While it’s 
true that some vegetables contain enough 
“C”. .. it has been proved time and time 
again that cooking frequently destroys Vita- 
min “‘C’’, Air destroys it, too. 

Doctors, nutritionists, health authorities 
and the United States Government urge 
a to eat plenty of citrus fruits. Canned 

Florida Grapefruit Juice is packed with ““C”’ 
If you drink 1 or 2 large glasses daily—you 
are sure of getting all the “C’’ you need. 

Vitamin “‘C”’ pills are expensive—so why 
bother when you can get the “C”’ vitamin 
FREE in the cost of your food. And Canned 
Florida Grapefruit Juice gives you 2 to 3 
times as much “C”’ for your money as other 
juices ... along with B, and B,, as well as 
valuable minerals and fruit sugars for extra 
energy. Grapefruit juice has a pleasing 
tartness that nearly everybody likes. 


F LORIDA Cnapeyruit. Guice CANS 








a year ago, but long before that many: 9. 





With this machine, developed by Dr. 
C. N. Frey (above), the actual vitamin 
contents of food can be determined in 
a few hours; formerly it took weeks. 


conferences and committees and depart- . 
ment heads had been at work. If one- 
third of our people are in poor health 
because they haven't the right kind of 
food, they decided, then let’s produce 
more of the right kind. 


Instead of Pink Pills 


Can you remember the first time you 
saw cod liver oil (the first vitamin prod- 
uct sold commercially) at the corner drug 
store? Those were the long-ago days 
when we knew that fishy oil was good for 
us, but didn’t know why. 

Today almost a dozen vitamin concen- 
trates or synthetic vitamins are sold com- 
mercially. Vitamins A, D and B lead the 
field. Some folks take a combination of 
all of them. As Aunt Susan says, her 
capsules have such an impressive vitamin 
pedigree that she feels like the social reg- 
ister. 

But is all this capsule-taking and en- 
richment of food necessary, you wonder, 
especially if you were brought up in the 
school which believes in three plain, 
square meals a day? On this point, lead- 
ing nutritionists agree: Vitamin concen- 
trates are only a crutch to help keep us 
physically vigorous when our diet isn’t 
up to scratch. They help meet special 
physical demands, as after illness, during 
pregnancy or when one is under strain. 
They have proven particularly beneficial 
for older people whose appetites are not 
keen. 

The only excuse, they say, for adding 
vitamins to food is to supplement a known 
and not easily corrected lack, as in our 
modern white loaf of bread. Recognizing 
that whole wheat products were not gen- 
erally popular (less than 10% of the 
flour and cereal products sold is whole 
grain) a committee of the National Re- 
search Council met with the milling in- 
dustry and set up standards as to which 
of the important substances lost in mill- 
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ing our white flour might best be added. 

The result is that you can go to your 
grocery store and by merely looking at 
the label buy (at very little, if any, extra 
cost) flour, bread and other cereal prod- 
ucts with plus values. The word “en- 
riched” is the cue, and the label tells how 
many units of each ingredient (usually 
the vitamins thiamin and niacin, and 
iron) are present. 

Thus bread and milk—enriched bread 
und irradiated (vitamin D) milk—make a 
real health insurance pair. 


A Milligram of Care 
But where do these synthetic vitamins 
To help answer this and 
Newsom visited 
1 famous New Jersey chemical manu- 


come from? 
other questions, Mrs. 


facturing plant to see their laboratories 
ind talk with research chemists. She saw 
in those simple white crystals the results 
of the lifetime work of hundreds of 
scientists. 

\n outstanding example of heroic re- 
search is that of Dr. Robert R. Williams, 
who determined the chemical formula of 
thiamin or vitamin B, and made much of 
the enrichment idea possible. 

Four years ago the production of a 
small spoonful of pure crystalline vita- 
min B, was a miracle and not even a 
Rockefeller could have afforded a treat- 
ment. But today the food industry alone 
is demanding 20 tons for their enrichment 
program. They are asking for and get- 
ting at a very modest price an enormous 
amount of a material so precise and po- 
tent that an ounce would be enough for 
your entire lifetime. (To keep a man in 
cood health they estimate he needs one 
milligram, 1/25000 part of an ounce, 
daily. ) 
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On bulletin boards and ‘phone poles, 
t ncle Sam wages his poster campaign, 
urging us to “Eat your way to Health.” 
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FARMER'S DAUGHTER —1942! 





Jeanne Kilmer knows what farming is all about. Like hundreds of other youngsters in rural com- 
munities, she pitches in and does her part to help get the work done, in the house and on the 
farm. A sophomore at the Palatine (IIl.) Township High School, Jeanne finds time to take part 
in activities at school, including the post of Majorette in the school band, National Champion 
recently among high school bands. 





2 o ” 
SHES G2 Sy Stet Stepping along in front of the band, twirling 


her baton, Jeanne wouldn’t trade places with 
anybody. Lively and full of fun, here’s what she says about breakfast: “I’ve got lots to do, 
and I eat pretty early in the morning. That’s when a big bow] of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with. 
fruit and milk tastes wonderful—and it helps keep me humming right up till noon recess. 
Mother says it’s economical, too, because the price of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes hasn’t gone up.” 





—_ 


Ve Sif Starter Breakfast < big bowl of Kellogg’s Corn 


Flakes with some fruit and 
lots of milk. It gives you VITAMINS, MINERALS, PROTEINS, FOOD-ENERGY, plus the famous FLAVOR 
of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes that tastes so Jood it sharpens your appetite, makes you want to eat. 
Hits the spot for lunch, supper, bedtime, too. Also ask for it in hotels, restaurants, dining cars. 


9 
Look for Kellogg's —the Greatest Name in Cereals! 
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THIS 1S SELF-STARTER THRIFT STAR COUPON. SAVE ITI 


This coupon is good for 4 Thrift Stars, when accompanied by at least 4 Stars from Pillsbury’s Best 


Enriched Flour or other Pillsbury products. Only 
each premium, and under the same conditions of 
ing Thrift Stars. Write Pillsbury Flour, Dept. M1- 


2 
D4 


one Self-Starter Coupon may be applied toward 
redemption as apply to Thrift Stars. Start sav- 
6 Minneapolis, for complete list of premiums. 
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The story of how Dr. Williams suc- 
ceeded in isolating this vitamin after 26 
years of spare-time research is one of un- 
believably hard work. His studies were 
based on work previously done in the 
Philippines in which extracts of rice 
polishings were used to cure beri-beri, a 
disease common in the Orient. At no in- 
considerable expense, Dr. Williams would 
have rice bran shipped to his laboratory. 
This bran was soaked, the liquid drained 
off and evaporated, and the residue puri- 
fied by a complicated process. There was 
left only a minute quantity to study and 


test. The long process was repeated 
many, many times. 

When his years of laborious work 
finally bore fruit, Dr. Williams ap- 


big pharmaceutical 
undertake working 


proached one of the 
plants. Would they 
out the synthesis or manufacture of his 
pure product? They were willing to ven- 
ture considerable investment in scientists 
and equipment, with the result that now 
they do an enormous pure synthetic vita- 
min concentrate business on an assign- 
ment basis. Before thiamin was ever sold 
to the trade, it was tested extensively on 
animals. Later clinical tests, especially 
in the Philippines on natives suffering 
from the vitamin B, deficiency disease, 
were made. Today, during a single year, 
this company analyzes and tests some 
30,000 samples a year to check quality. 
Vitamin concentrates are added te 
flour in pure crystalline form—so many 
grams are measured and mixed in each 
sack of flour. They may be added to 
bread in the form of enriched yeast. To 
the normally high B, content of yeast, a 
big yeast manufacturing plant has added 
more, plus niacin and iron. Bakers use 
2% enriched yeast and 6% milk solids to 
make their bread reach the 
standard for enrichment. 


accepted 


Soldiers Get Theirs 


If you are ever in doubt that your boy 
in the Army is well fortified with vita- 
mins, you'll need but one look at a ration 
analysis to be convinced. Everything is 
checked: calories, grams of protein. min- 
erals and the number: of units of each 
vitamin. Boys invariably gain weight and 
feel fit if they choose a variety at mess 
table. The Army now uses enriched flour 
for all bread baking, too, although they 
claim that it is a plus value. 

When a soldier is on field duty, away 
from regular mess, he is scientifically fed 
in his haversack field ration, which con- 
tains in addition to a hearty meat and 
vegetable hash or stew, vitamized choco- 
late and biscuits. There are also emer- 
gency rations with special vitamin- 
enriched chocolate bars. And never once 
forgetting the importance of vitamins on 
health, the Quartermaster Corps has de- 
veloped one type of vitamin enrichment 
for Iceland, and another for the Far East. 
Should fresh foods be hard to secure, 
they have an ace up the sleeve in—you ve 





guessed it—a supply of vitamin tablets. 
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War plays havoc with trade, Mrs. Newsom learned as she watched Philippine and Cuban sugar unloading at a refinery dock. 


T MAY be six months or a year be- 
fore you notice it, but your favorite 
grocery store shelves are going to 

have a different look as a result of World 
War II. Just as most of you are produc- 
ing food on an unaccustomed plan, the 
folks who carry the ball from there on, 
the canners, packers, processors, and dis- 
tributors in the world’s largest business, 
are making a lot of changes, too. 

We folks who were permitted glimpses 
behind the scenes at food plants, labora- 
tories and shipping yards, saw plenty of 
signs of long extra hours spent in figur- 
ing the next best way to do it. But you 
can depend upon it, the groceryman and 
the industry back of him are going to 
take care of our own 132 million people, 
and probably of 70 million more overseas. 

The most radical changes in the food 
world are being forced by two conditions 

Space and Accessibility. 

Food is a world-wide business. Normal 
channels of trade are dislocated and often 
wiped out. Substitutes must take the 
place of many foreign goods. 

Trucks, tin, tires, gasoline, cartons and 
containers are scarce. Food must be 
processed, packaged and transported in 
ways different from ever before in food 


history. Some changes will be permanent. 
Packaging foods for our armed forces 
in the Arctic, and the South Seas, on 
ships and in airplanes, plus the varying 
tastes and package requirements of Lend- 
Lease allies—all have posed new prob- 
lems for the food business. And those 
problems are all labeled “Urgent!” 


Five-continent Meals 


Before the war broke out in 1939, one 
of the largest food corporations sold 
products in 76 export territories, and 
imported raw food material from 20 for- 
eign countries. By the end of 1941, their 
export markets were reduced nearly half, 
and the war played hide and seek with 
most of their source countries. 

The next time you make your favorite 
chocolate cookies, remember that one 
food company uses 20 varieties of cocoa 
beans, and about 50% of these came 
from South Africa, eight thousand sub- 
marine-infested miles away. Nuts from 
India, coconut from the Philippines, tea 
from Ceylon, tapioca from Java, coffee 
from Brazil—these represent just a few 
of one company’s headaches. 

Wise buyers laid in advance stocks of 
most important items. They cannot count 


on shipments from even near-by islands, 
due to the war’s heavy demands on our 
cargo ships. Another way they meet 
changes which are bound to occur is to 
increase their research dollars (an aver- 
age increase of 18% in 1942), so that 
they will have a next-best plan ready 
when it’s needed. 

When imported oils, used with such 
success in a blended fat, were cut off, re- 
search chemists were ready with a new 
formula. Production men tried it out to 
see that it was really practical. Then, in 
testing kitchens like the one Mrs. Newsom 
visited, skilled cooks decided what the 
consumer would think of the new prod- 
uct. They know how cookies made with- 
out sugar and vanilla will “go over,” and 
see to it that coffee switched from tin to 
a new container has the same, rich flavor. 


Not a Sweet Job in Sugar 


If you had stood with Mrs. Newsom 
on the docks of a sugar refinery plant 
and watched them unload sacks of raw 
sugar you might have been glad, as she 
was, that our chief concern was with 
a family ration. The Philippine raw cane 
sugar swaying from screaming winches 
onto the trucks had come from the re- 
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Space, weight and time are war 

food essentials. The field ration 

(above) is a well balanced meal, 
yet fits a coat pocket. 


serve supply of a soft-drink company—sold back to the sugar 
refining industry at a pointed government request. 

Her guide pointed out that sacks of Cuban raw sugar piled 
nearby had been lightered in the day before from a steamer 
16 days overdue. (It’s a 6-day trip, normally.) There wasn’t 
an unclaimed bag of sugar in their warehouses, he added. 

Food industries, as well as many others which use sugar, are 
forced to call upon their reserves under the new government 
order which prevents building up more than a 60-day supply. 
Much of the sugar output is going to the Army. 

But there are hopes that the sugar situation will be relieved, 
both for home and industrial use. It’s an “iffy” situation. Not 
until officials have decided the best place for expansion of 
acreage to take care of shortages from the Philippines and 
Hawaii and limited shipments from Cuba, will there be any 
answer. Beet sugar can be greatly expanded from the 1942 
supply of 1,750,000 tons. Increases in acreage and refinery 
allotments are controlled by the WPB. 


Cane to Alcohol to Powder 


Most people are surprised to learn that much of our indus- 
trial alcohol is a by-product of sugar cane, being manufactured 
from molasses. Since ethyl alcohol is an absolute necessity for 
the firing of each gun and torpedo, for smokeless powder, 
airplane paints and thousands of industrial uses, there must be 
a quickly-produced supply of the highest quality. 

Alcohol can be made from grain, potatoes, even wood, but 
cane molasses is the raw material to which the industry is 
accustomed. Until they adjust alcohol production to some 
other raw product, cane sugar must bear the brunt of war 
needs. 

When you next buy commercially canned fruit, candy, or 
semi-sweet chocolate, prepared dessert powders or ice cream 
mix, store cookies or sweet crackers, remember that food.manu- 
facturers have sugar quotas, too. Fruit canners will likely have 
10% to 20% less than they used in 1941. In effect their cut 
is greater, for 1942’s canning business is bigger than ever, and 
sugar allocations must be made to stretch, regardless. Com- 
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panies in the bottled beverage, confectionery and bakery busi- 
nesses are being cut about 20%. 

To work out new formulas using a corn sugar product, or 
the like, means endless experiments. Just as Farm Journal’s 
Kitchen has worked overtime to save you headaches in your 
home sugar-stretching job, so these manufacturers must take 
the guesswork out of any product which must be changed in 
sugar content, or which calls for sugar when it is used in 
the home. 

While you are burning the candle at both ends to produce 
more eggs and milk, vegetables and fruit, the folks who buy 
your produce are staying up nights to figure how to take care 


Hash, the Army’s age-old standby, goes into 


of it. Perishable food must be put in cold storage, canned, 
frozen, dried or preserved in some way. It must be packaged 
to sell over the grocery store counter or to suit the demands 
of those who use food in large quantities, as the Army, and 
Lend-Lease. Where the rub comes is that practically every- 
thing the food manufacturer uses comes under some war pri- 
ority—tin, glass, paper, fuel, mechanical and man power, car- 
tons, cars, tires. 


The Package Is a Problem Child 


One of the first changes you will notice is that some of the 
familiar products canned in tin have disappeared. Anything 
which could be packaged another way, as dried beans, potatoes, 
coffee, came under the no-production rule. No pork and beans 
canned after March 1 except under Army contracts. No 
“luxury” items such as mushrooms. No tinned dog-food. Some 
canners stand to lose 80% of their business. 
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es into the giant vats of a famous soup factory. 
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More than one big packing plant now works full-time 
on government meat orders. Canned salmon and sardines, 
they tell us, may fade off the market because of special 
demands. 

No longer will you need to study can sizes. Those left will 
be pretty much the familiar No. 2, 24% and 10. In fruit juices 
alone, all but 4 of the 30 sizes have been dropped. 


But Glass is a Hopeful 


With all the talk about the tin shortage some folks figured 
that most of next year’s food would appear in glass. That is 
impossible for the present. Less than 5% of the 1941 com- 


mercial pack was in glass. And when you stop to consider that 
all of the home canning jars made in 1941 represent less than 
5% of that 5%, you know commercial canning is a tremendous 
business. 

One difficulty in expanding glass packaging more than 30% 
over last year’s gross, is the supply of soda ash, essential to 
glass manufacture. Another hurdle is the lack of supplies 
(rubber, cork) and proper machinery for closures. 

Over on the other side of the shelf are little-known packag- 
ing materials such as the new combination of heavy brown 
paper and asphalt. There are scores of others—rubber deriva- 
tives, plastics, lead foils and waxed papers—all ready to help 
keep the grocery business going when Father Tin marches 
off to War. 

A year ago we were using up our reserve supply of tin at a 
rate that would have exhausted it in 18 months. Since then, 
tin has been conserved an estimated 16% by cutting down on 
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the amount used in coating the base metal. Most hopeful of 
all tin-saving devices is the new electro-plating, which makes 
tin go three times as far as the old rolling method. One big 
steel company announced they are ready to spend $5,000,- 
000 to enlarge this process. 

Some of the non-food products to be packaged in tin have 
been blood plasma and medications. It may sound simple, but 
a real problem has been the canning of sterile drinking water 
for emergency use, which must stand stratosphere and below- 
sea changes, a tropical climate or a latitude only a couple of 
degrees from the Arctic Circle. 


More Quick-Freeze 

But what about quick-frozen and dehydrated foods? One is 
a baby industry, the other centuries old, being re-vamped to 
suit our modern vitamin standards. 

One of the good things about frosted foods is that they save 
shipping space and vital war materials. A second is that 
they save time for the woman busy with war work. 

By way of comparison, take spinach, which still remains 
spinach however you take it, according to some folks. Quick- 
frozen spinach stands far out in front in vitamin-values and 
food eating qualities, to say nothing of its saving in handling 
(only one freight car needed against 10 cars for the same 
amount fresh). 

A million pounds of peas for retail sale fills up 94 railroad 
cars when fresh, and 64 cars when canned, but only 31 cars 
when quick-frozen. 

The frosted food industry is not able to take care of an 
unlimited amount of produce under the present set-up of 
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Sterile drinking water, blood plas- 
ma and medications are packed in 
tin (above). So many grocery prod- 
ucts switch to glass, plastics, paper. 
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equipment and storage plants, but they 
expect 1942 to show an even greater boom 
than 1941’s 50% increase over 1940. 
Although still somewhat expensive for 
the woman on a limited food budget, 
frosted foods have earned their place in 
war economy. As the industry 
expands and initial costs are 
absorbed, the price to the con- 
sumer will no doubt be less. 


Watch Dehydration 

Dried foods are definitely 
stepdaughterish alongside 
frozen food’s glamor, but they 
are learning. You have prob- 
ably tried and liked. as we did, 
the new quick-cooking soups, 
and vegetable flakes, as onion 
and parsley, for seasoning. 
The answer to their popu- 
larity, of course, is improved 
quality. Back of quality stand 
many years of research. One 
concern has worked with 
nearly a hundred food combi- 
nations, from cabbage and cranberry 
flakes to special combination parcels for 
overseas shipment. 

But Army and Lend-Lease are the big 
dehydrated food users. Rations for ships, 
submarines, troops on forced marches. 
plane and parachute troops must be low 
in bulk and weight. Vegetables minus 
water have from 15 to 5 their original 
bulk. The saving in shipping weight of 


soldiers. 
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a ton of dried tomatoes is 985 pounds 


over fresh, and 1639 pounds over canned. 
Germany has built 114 dehydrating 


plants since 1935. 
In the Army’s Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot I saw the set-up where they test 





George Washington ordered a pint of milk a day for his 
Time hasn’t changed that healthy Army habit. 


hundreds of samples of dehydrated foods, 
not only for looks, texture, and palatabil- 
ity. but for vitamin and mineral content, 


They say, frankly, that there is room 
for improvement. The Army will buy 18,- 
000,000 Ibs. of the seven easy-to-dry vege- 
tables this year. Potatoes, cabbage and 
onions rank at the top. With all these foods 
there is a special problem in cooking to 
make them palatable and to 
keep their food value. 

Next year, many of us will 
probably be back on the old 
system of shopping with a 
market basket. Paper sacks 
and boxes as well as deliveries 
will be curtailed. Incidentally, 
the Patent Office reports that 
there are more patents-applied- 
for in the container and recep- 
tacle division than any other, 
so if we lose familiar cartons 
and containers, it should not 
be for long. 


Planned Eating!!! 


Everything in the food in- 
dustry is pointed toward con- 
trolled, planned production. 
There are already government figures on 
what you may can, dry or freeze, how 
much and in what containers. There are 


and “colorability” in extreme climates. contracts and priorities and price ceilings. 
But added to the uncertainties forced by 
with the industry on methods of prevent- interruption in trade and shipping, there 
ing vitamin, color and flavor losses. This seem to be two variables which have 
OPM, WPB and all the others stumped. 
are the weather and .he labor 


Their research chemists work directly 


is partly a matter of enzyme control, 
where the frozen food industry has made These 


much progress. shortage. 
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IT’S AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE! 


A&P COFFEE... PREFERRED BY 
EVERY 7th U. S. FAMILY! 


Here’s one coffee that offers everything! Real freshness when you buy .. . such 
magnificent flavor that it’s America’s outstanding favorite. It's A&P Coffee, of 
course, in three delicious flavor blends... bought by every 7th U. S. family. 
Try mild, mellow Eight O'Clock; rich, full-bodied Red Circle; or vigorous, 
winey Bokar. One taste... and you'll name A&P Coffee your favorite, too! 


AT ALL A&P FOOD STORES 
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How much of each hopefully-planted 
crop will mature, how many extra hands 
will be available at harvest time, how 
many ships will reach their destination 
here or at some other harbor—these are 
the real food problems no one can fore- 


cast. 
So What Does It Mean? 


It takes half a glance to see that the 
food industry is being taxed severely by 
the war. Over 250 items canned in tin 
will be forced off the grocer’s shelves. 
Freight priorities may curtail deliveries. 
As much as a third of some commercial 
packs, such as tomatoes, are being set 
aside for government use. 

Similar conditions, coupled with rising 
prices, make it essential that the farm 
woman produce and preserve food at 
home as she never has before. 

You'll probably be harder hit by the 
sugar ration than your city friends. Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife has stated the 
facts to the proper authorities. From a 
recent study of farm purchases, we know 
that the average farm family uses about 
a pound of granulated sugar per person 
per week (plus brown, powdered and 
lump sugar, syrups and honey). 

We know, too, that this amount in- 
creases 45% during the spring months, 
and 80% during the four heavy canning 
months. 

City folks use a piddling amount in 
comparison. Most of them buy sugar in 
2 to 5-pound packages instead of 10, 25 
or even 100-pound sacks. They get along 
with little because their energy require- 
ments are less, they eat many more meals 
out, they do less home baking, buy deli- 
catessen and bakery products. 

What adjustment will be made no one 
knows at this time. We are assured that 
allowance is being made for farm home 
canning. Further consideration may come 
later. 


Hot soup for little evacuees in London’s 
East End. It’s made from vegetables 
grown on American farms, and dehy- 
drated here to save shipping space. ' 

































WHAT CAN | USE TO GET RICH 
SUDS IN OUR HARD WATER 
AND A REALLY WHITE 
WASH ? 


ALL YOU NEED IS A BOX OF os) 


THE NEW “ANTI-SNEEZE* RINSO 
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HATS SMART ADVICE! RINSO GETS 
a <2 CLOTHES SHADES AND SHADES 


WHITER! 


Re 
























AND WITHOUT 


SNEEZING SPELLS! AUNTY 
SNEEZE 













A 
AND SO SHE TRIED RINSO: 
GLORY BE! I'VE NEVER SEEN RICHER, LIVELIER SUDS THAN 
RINSO GIVES. MY WASH IS WHITE AS SNOW, SWEET AS CLOVER— 
AND THE AIR ISN'T FILLED WITH SNEEZY SOAP-DUST! 


— 















a, * 





@ In tub washing, Rinso’s busy 
suds loosen dirt extra fast— 
get clothes snowy and bright 
without scrubbing or boiling. 
That saves the clothes—an im- 
portant thing these days! And 
Rinso makes quick work of 
dishes. Easy on hands! 





SEE A DEMONSTRATION of the new Automatic Laundry 
Queen washer and the New “Anti-Sneeze” Rinso at 
your Automatic Laundry Queen dealer's. 
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IVE average sheep will provide each 

year enough wool to outfit eleven 

civilians for twelve months. A flock 
of eighteen are needed to grow sufficient 
wool to outfit one soldier during his first 
year. One bale of cotton will supply 
enough cotton products for the annual 
needs of twenty civilians; one bale will 
not quite fill the needs of two soldiers 
that first year at camp. 

This may help to explain why the 
civilian suddenly finds all-wool blankets 
scarce and expensive, why the choice of 
glass curtain fabrics is not what it used 
to be and why canvas for hunting jackets 
and porch awnings is among the missing. 

Men in an army always require a 
higher proportion of fabrics than the 
same number in civilian life. This natu- 
rally reduces to the same degree the 
amount left for those at home. 

It is still difficult for us to realize that 
to win this war we must change over 
from extravagance in using our surplus 
raw commodities to economy in all 
materials. During the last war we had 
the industrial plants of France, Scandi- 
navia and Italy producing for the Allied 
cause. We were able to get raw materials 
from South America and the Far East, 
because we had the combined merchant 
marines of all the nations, except Ger- 
many’s. Today, to meet the needs not 
only of our Army and Navy but of our 
Allies, the American civilian is face to 
face with potential shortages instead of 
abundance. 

Wool, cotton, linen, silk, rayon and 
nylon have been the fabrics in common 
use in recent years. What is apt to be 
the situation in regard to each during 
this war? 


WwooL: Last year in the United 
States 360,000,000 pounds of new wool 
were required for civilian purposes. This 
year about. one-third as much will be 
allotted to civilian use. And in 1943 
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(Opposite page) Some wall! And it’s “all wool and a yard wide,’ Mrs. Newsom 


discovers. But it is only a small part of the woolens stored for soldiers’ use in this 
Quartermaster depot. (Inset left) Two hundred layers of cloth are cut at once 
by machine. (Above) Barrage balloons take acres of rubberized cotton. (Above 


right) Rookies carry 


practically none. It requires 100 pounds 
of wool to outfit a soldier during his first 
year, 40 pounds yearly thereafter. If the 
combined strength of the services rises 
to 5,000,000 men, the military need for 
wool will be approximately 250,000,000 
pounds, 

The United States produced 240,000,- 
000 pounds of wool last year, about four- 
fifths of our requirements. We may be 
able to increase this amount by 10,000,000 
pounds in 1942. There is also an esti- 
mated 150,000,000 pounds of old wool 
recovered from tailors’ clippings and 
worn-out clothing. 

Blankets ordered this year for the men 
in the service exceeded 10,000,000. Gov- 
ernment purchases for 1940 and 1941 
totalled 11,500,000. Manufacture has 
been cut 20%. If the 80% left is needed 
by the Army there will be no blankets for 
civilians to buy. 

Service uniforms are made of heavier 
weight cloth than that civilians normally 
wear. In fact the wool required for cloth- 
ing a 3,500,000-man Army is equal to the 
amount worn by a 35,000,000 civilian 
population. We also must plan to furnish 
warm overcoating and uniform materials 
for the Russian Army as well as our own. 


NAVY NEEDS: 95% of the fabric for 
outer Navy garments is made of the very 
best wool. The cloth must be warm, not 
easily spoiled by water, packable into 
small storage space, yet able to stand up 
under hard treatment so that sailors will 
look well-dressed for inspection and 
shore leave. 


BIG suppPLy: At the U. S. Quartermaster 
depot, which buys all the basic textiles 
used for Army 


purposes, including 


in bedding allotment. 


Army nurses’ uniforms and Army flags, 
we saw the largest supply of fab- 
rics in the world. The depot covers 85 
acres. Here all the cloth for uniforms, 
bought from private industry, is assem- 
bled, inspected and sponged. Then the 
material and patterns are allocated to 
private clothing manufacturers. Private 
industry makes 97% of the Army uni- 
forms. Each yard of cloth must be ac- 
counted for and all scrap returned. Final 
garments are carefully inspected by army 
tailors before being accepted. No won- 
der the uniforms today look so much bet- 


ter than did those of World War I! 


cotton: In civilian life cotton has 
more uses than wool, and its use in the 
Army is correspondingly larger. In 1941 
all current production of cotton, 11,000,- 
000 bales, was converted into consumer 
cottons. This year 50% of the cotton 
spindles will produce material for the 
Army, and 40% will go for “unseen uses” 
in industry—largely for industries that 
are producing defense products. This 
leaves 10% for ordinary civilian use. We 
stay-at-homes used the entire 100% last 
year (11% billion yards). 

There are still about 6,000,000 bales 
of Government-owned or controlled cot- 
ton in storage, so at first thought it would 
seem there should be no shortage. How- 
ever, it is not as simple as that. There 
is a shortage of equipment suitable for 
manufacturing the types of cloth needed. 
Also there is a big question as to whether 
adequate replacements for worn-out tex- 
tile machinery will be available. 

Our fighters use approximately 350 
different cotton products. Military ex- 
perts estimate that 250 pounds of cotton 
are required for each man. This includes 
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Many organic chemicals needed to make 

dyes are also indispensable in making 

defense products. Fashionable colors 

will be light, as the Army needs the 
darker dyes. 





New buttons you'll be seeing made of 

plastic, wood, shells and other materials 

the Army doesn’t use. Buttons will be 
popular for trimming this season. 
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For farm work, women need clothes designed for comfort, hard use and made 
not to catch and cause accidents. Protect-all is of shower and wind resistant 
cotton. Step into this seersucker coverette, tie sash ends and you are ready. 

One and two-piece sturdy ready-made dresses. 




















Readymade 
coverall with 
four roomy 
pockets. Comes 
in women’s 
and misses’ 
sizes. 


Culotte dress 
with pockets. 
Buttoned it 
looks like reg- 
ular shirtwaist 
dress. 
















the cotton that goes into the making of 
weapons and equipment, as well as that 
for clothing and bedding. There is one 
cotton item alone of 16,000,000 sheets. 

The average American doughboy dries 
his face with a cotton towel; wears cot- 
ton underwear in summer, and under- 
wear that’s about 50% cotton in winter. 
In summer his complete uniform is cot- 
ton; on fatigue duty he wears work 
clothes made entirely of cotton; he has a 
raincoat, the base of which is cotton; the 
linings of his woolen trousers and woolen 
overcoat are made of cotton; 
his handkerchiefs, ties and socks 
are cotton. 

The Navy and Army procure- 
ment agencies this winter in- 
vited bids on 200,000,000 yards 


Cool cotton suit easy to get into. 


of duck for delivery June 30. This in- 
cludes materials for tents. leggings, ham- 
mocks, gas bags, stretchers and similar 
items. The mills that are making this 
order of duck usually make awnings and 
canvas. To produce in four months 200,- 
000,000 yards, even the carpet mills are 
being utilized. The highest production of 
duck in the past was in 1937 (237,000,- 
000 yards). 

Industry is now at the point where 
such civilian goods as awnings, deck cov- 
ers, sleeping bags, hunters’ coats and 
duck trousers will not be produced “for 
the duration.” 

Combed yarns, which are 20% of the 
total cotton output, are used for 200 mili- 
tary purposes. There is little left for con- 
sumers, although this yarn is the type 


Two field suits with practical features. 
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1942 « 


that has been used for developing the 
new cotton hosiery. 

The Army and Navy use cotton in 
many ways besides that which the soldier 


and sailor wears. 


OTHER USES: Powder bags used by the 
Coast Artillery are made now of fine 
voile and other sheer weaves of cotton. 
**High-grade cotton fabrics are used in 
making gas masks. **The pneumatic 
tires on army trucks, gun carriages and 





PURELY PERSONAL 


Goat skins, from which tops of 
women’s shoes have been made, will 
be left in India because the boat 
space is needed for jute for burlap 
bags—until we can raise our own. 

~ ah - 

W W Nf 
Bright colored rubber boots are out, 
but it is planned to allot sufficient 
rubber for ordinary rubbers and 
perhaps galoshes. 


x 6 


Treasure that old handbag, because 
not only is the leather, fabric and 
metal needed for other things, but 
the rubber cement which held it to- 
gether is unobtainable now. 
Get out the old buffer. No more 
enameled nails when the present 
supply of nail lacquer has been put 
on. Same story— ingredients needed 
by the Army. 
i ae oe 
W W W 
A new method of waterproofing ar- 
ticles, such as dress shields and baby 
pants, has been developed. No rub- 
ber is used. 


f W 
Only women with average length 
feet and legs—few in number—vwill 
be happy over the decision of the 
hosiery manufacturers to make in 
the future all stockings in size 9%, 
medium length. 


It is estimated that there is a three- 
months’ supply of foundation gar- 
ments on hand. It’s wise as well as 
patriotic to take care of what you 
have. 





the like use tremendous amounts of cot- 
ton tire fabric.**Tarpaulins for truck 
covers are made from cotton duck.**Sur- 
gical dressings are cotton.**Bullet-proof 
gasoline tanks have two thicknesses of 
heavy cotton weighing three pounds to 
the square yard.**Gun emplacements and 
vital war centers are camouflaged with 
cotton ‘fabrics.**Jeep cars are floated 
across streams in waterproof tarpaulins, 
**Many encampments use osnaburgs for 
roofing.**Ski troops are swathed in white 
cotton windproof garments to merge them 
into a snowy background.**Tapes and 
belts used by parachute troops are of 
strong cotton.**Whole parachutes for 


dropping goods and equipment are 
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“I told you career women don’t 





make good mothers 


y4s 
. 








1. The girls were pulling someone apart. and I heard them mention “career women.” 
Then I knew they were talking about ME! So I decided to hear how far they’d go 
.--“Why, Anne, she runs that baby the way she runs her office! He’s so pam- 
pered. She’s got special soap, special powder . . . and even a special laxative. Why ...” 






2. “Hold on, Lucy,” I interrupted. “I’d better 
join this conversation since it’s about me! 
Seems to me I’m a pretty sensible mother. Es- 
pecially about that laxative! You wouldn’t give 
a baby the same foods you eat, would you?” 





4. “Ycu know, medicine strong enough for us 
can be too strong for a baby’s little insides. 
That’s why Fletcher’s Castoria is so perfect. 
It’s not ‘harsh’ or griping...it’s gentle as 
can be. Come on over and ask the druggist.” 





6. “You see,” he went on, “senna works mostly 
in the lower bowel . . . doesn’t upset little 
stomachs. It works almost ‘naturally,’ with- 
out irritation—in about 8 to 12 hours, so it 
doesn’t interfere with a child’s sleep. That’s 
why I always recommend Fletcher’s Castoria, 
and suggest the money-saving Family Size.” 












3. “It may interest you to know that our doe- 
tor approved Fletcher’s Castoria because it’s 
mild and safe and because it is made espe- 
cially for children. Babies aren't just small 
editions of adults. They’re babies.” 





5. Well, the druggist said Fletcher’s Castoria 
was the finest children’s laxative he knew. Its 
chief ingredient, he said, is senna. Senna is 
not habit-forming, and is officially recognized 
in the Pharmacopeia of the United States. 


2 
7. We went home, and Bobby needed a laxa- 
tive, so I gave him Fletcher’s Castoria. He 
took it, grinning. P.S. I haven’t heard a word 
about “career” women since. 





Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Oh Titzhen CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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— FOR TRYING TIMES 








/, 


Mom’s cutting out the sugar 

That she sprinkles on the cookie. 
She’s clamping down on extras 

That she used to serve. But lookie— 


There’s one thing she can stick to 
At breakfast, lunch, and supper— 
It’s Lipton’s richer-flavored tea— 
A morale booster-upper. 





4. 


Its cost is low, its flavor tops, Try Lipton’s soon. Your family 
Its slow-grown leaves more fragrant. Will cheer you when you serve it. 
(Some poorer teas are grown too fast— Slim meals improve with Lipton Tea 
Their flavor’s weak and vagrant.) And all good meals deserve it! 


LIPTON TEA tewctiyie toc bags, too! 


JULIET, REMEMBER, 
IF YOU BAKE AT 
HOME, THE ONLY 
YEAST, WITH ALL 
THESE VITAMINS 


IS FLEISCHMANNS 















































* Per Cake: Vitamin A—2000 Units (Int.) Vitamin By: —150 Units (Int.) 
Vitamin D— 350 Units (Int.) Vitamin G— 40-50 Units (Sh. Bour.) 
All of these vitamins go right into your bread, they are not appreciably 





lost in the oven. Ask for Fleischmann’s Fresh Yeast—with the yellow label. 











made of cotton cloth.**Because of the 
burlap shortage, sandbags are made of 
cotton.** 

The amounts of cotton for “unseen 
uses” in industry are surprisingly large. 
For instance, rubberized cotton belts are 
needed in factories and mines. One in- 
dustrial belt in California measures 20 
miles from end to end, weighs 1,500,000 
pounds, 


LINEN: U.S. farms grew about 12,000 
acres of flax in 1940. Most of the result- 
ing linen fiber has probably gone into 
items for the Army, such as parachute 
shrouds, belts and steam engine packing. 
Linen thread is a “must” to sew soles on 
Army shoes and to stitch harnesses. It 
stands sweat and rain. 

We need fish. The nets must be strong, 
so they’re made of linen. The best fire hose 
contains flax tow and hemp. In the past, 
only about 10% of our much-needed linen 
supply has been produced in this country. 


RAYON: The 1941 consumption of 
rayon in the United States was 586,016,- 
000 pounds, a high record. This fabric, 








Certainly this summer will not ,be “all 
work and no play” so you'll need some 
good looking cottons to slip into when 
work clothes come off. No. 870, a smart 
short-sleeved shirtwaist type would be a 


good choice. Designed for 12 to 20 
years; 30 to 44 inches. 





For Pattern and Other Editorial Services Offered by Farm 
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“Men-folks need good food, these days!” 


made largely from wood pulp, will prob- 
ably be the most easily obtainable fabric 
during the war. But it, too, is used for 
many purposes in the Army. For in- 
stance, the tough, snag-proof cloth thatthe 
Army has adopted for the parachute troop 
uniforms is rayon. So are the high tenacity 
yarns used to make tire cords for heavy- 
duty Army trucks and reconnaissance 
cars. In combination with rubber and 
cotton, rayon is employed to make self- 
sealing gasoline tanks for combat air- 


planes. 


The domestic rayon industry is mak- 
ing available some 500,000,000 pounds a 
vear of rayon yarn and rayon staple. 
[here is a tendency during this period 


to standardize rayon weaves instead of 
continuing to invent elaborate new ones. 
There will be, however, a plentiful sup- 
ply of different types to fit needs. 


SILK AND RAYON: No more silk is being 
imported. All the nylon produced is 
heing taken for important military uses. 

New fabrics are being developed from 
skim milk, soy beans, glass, wood and 
other materials not commonly thought 





























766 





For comfortable, informal wear at home, 

select a smock or coat dress like No. 766. 

Besides being useful and practical, it 

will be very becoming if made of a 

pretty cotton. V-pockets and banding 

trim make it attractive. Designed for 
12 to 20 years; 30 to 44 inches. 


Journal and Farmer's Wife, with Prices, See Page 81 




















Yes sir! These war-time days, ... Dad's meals are “vitamin-cooked” 

you've got to keep men-folks now, thanks to my instant-heat Perfection 

filled up with good wholesome __ burners that stay set at all speeds! Why, 
food! My, it’s good to see Dad eat a this inexpensive range of mine is every 
grand big hain. ave when he is tired bit as modern as any “city stove’’! 
from those long hours at work. Makes | can move it any place... use it for 
me proud of my new Perfection Oil canning... and it’s grand help on 
Range! And I’m helping Uncle Sam by _ wash days! 
using a fuel not needed for war indus- My kitchen stays neat as a pin, with no 
tries. Kerosene is so plentiful everywhere dirty ashes or soot or odors. And we 

-.and so inexpensive! don’t have to depend on pipe lines or 

And my Perfection oven is wonderful! high lines for our fuel! 


ATTENTION PRESENT PERFECTION OWNERS... your Perfection was built to last for many 
years, and Perfection has replacement parts available to put it in finest working 
order now. You can secure these parts quickly and easily from your local Perfection 
Dealer. For your sake . . . for your country’s sake . .. let’s “keep "em cooking”! 


PERFECTION Od ranceEs A 


Perfection Stove Company,7336-B Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


x wk & FOR BEST RESULTS USE PERFECTION INNERFLOW WICKS * *& & 
“08 nso 











HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


OF YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO 
Just to get_acqu need, we will make 
ou FREE a beautiful PROFES- 
IONAL enlargement of any snap- : 
shot, ive two 5 3 —. picture. osine or 
ativ' x7 
ea oS incnd clothing ioe | NOTHING TO BUY!--GIRLS! LADIES! 


color of es, hair, and clothing for 











: - rompt in ormation on a natural, life- Send name and address. Serhen” Watch or Cash Com- 
TTT ike color enlargement in a FREE mission. Send no money. EI ER Watch, Cash, or other 
ilk FRAME to set on the table or dresser. valuable premiums GIV Give Away Free Bic 


nal returned with FREE enlargement. Please Colored Pictures with our ey —. White CLOVERINE 
‘or return mailing. A ct Quick. Offer limited to U.S. Brand SALVE used for Chaps, utd burns, cuts. Salve easily 
sold to friends at 25c a box (with favorite picture FREE) and 

seat °o Sick ieee. bore J ity Sei Ss Calif. remitting per catalog. Act Now! Nothing to buy. 47th year 
Write today for order of Salve and Pictures sent tage paid 











WILSON CHEM. CO., inc., Dept. 52-1, Tyrone, Pa. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
buying by the npeane Se content, 2 $- dropping, — 
es full-size chafing plate. 25c an at druggists. ... your 

SEND ‘NO MONEY” Mend name, druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
apmber gf bus bendien, $e, postman $2 each. tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gene 
lighted! Ore norder Pow! money back ifnct | erous trial ING 


Hors, Dept. FS, Lincein, Newr. | KLUTCH co. Box 2904-E, ELMIRA, 











NOW—make the most beautiful quilt top 
you ever saw—Extra Warm—at Big 
Saving! Unifiorm-size swatches, 










































He’d Never 
Guess Her Age! 





New kind of face powder 
makes her look years younger! 


NCE this lovely girl looked quite a bit 

older. For she was the innocent victim of 
an unflattering shade of face powder! It was a 
cruel shade—treacherous and sly. Like a harsh 
light, it showed up every tiny line in her face 
—accented every little skin fault—even seemed 
to exaggerate the size of the pores. 

But look at her now! He’d never guess her 
age! Is she 19—30—35? She has found her lucky 
shade of face powder—the shade that flatters her 
skin, makes her look young and enchanting. 


How old does your face 
powder say you are? 


Are you sure the shade of powder you use 
doesn’t lie about your age—doesn’t say you're 
getting a bit older? 


Why take that chance? Send for the 9 new | 


shades of Lady Esther Face Powder today! Try 
them one after another and let your mirror tell 
you which is the perfect shade for you! 

Lady Esther Powder is made a new way— 
blown by TWIN HURRICANES until it’s softer, 
smoother by far than ordinary powder. That’s 
why its shades and texture are so flattering. 


Send for all 9 shades 


Find your most flattering shade of Lady Esther 
Powder. Mail the coupon for the 9 new shades 
and try them all. You'll know your lucky shade 
—it makes your skin look younger and lovelier! 


<a Cathe 
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| Lapy Estuer, (78) | 
| 7168 W. 65th St., Chicago, III. | 
| Send me your 9 new shades of face powder, also | 

a generous tube of 4-Purpose Face Cream. I en- | 
close 10¢ to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
| NAME | 
| ADDREss | 
| CITY STATE i 
L (If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) J 


| civilian use 
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| of as fiber sources. Their poundage for 


is not sufficient yet, how- 
ever, to make them of great importance 
to the consuming public. 

The boys in the Army get the best 
and the of all kinds of fabrics. 
They deserve them. At present it looks 


most 


JOURNAL and 


as if it would be necessary for civilians | 
| to.conserve all kinds of fabrics until we 


are at peace again. 


1942 SILHOUETTE: To save cloth, fashion | 


will decree that women’s dresses will be | 


short in length and slim in silhouette. 

Not only will coats be 
shorter, but the part of a 
coat that laps over, will be much scantier 
in the future. Dresses with jackets, suits 
with long coats to wear over, and other 
two-part and three-part units will not be 


dresses and 


“sweep. or 


made, in order to conserve cloth. 

There appear to be adequate supplies 
of clothing for women’s wear this year, 
if there is no hoarding. The new re- 
strictions as to cut and style are to help 
provide enough material for the next 
year. 

Men’s suits will have 
trousers only, with no cuffs. The coats 
will be shorter, and there will be no belts, 
pleats, yokes or patch pockets. As a 
consequence they will take 269% less 
cloth. 

It will be considered patriotic to buy 
only what you need, care for what you 
have and make over whenever possible. 
Effort is being made to “more or less 
freeze the existing silhouette” in wom- 
en’s clothes to prevent radical 
changes, which would tend to 
present day garments look out of style. 


HOSIERY: 
or nylon stockings on the market. Last 
year 
000 pairs of full-fashioned hosiery. Of 


this number 22.000.000 were all silk; 


| 7,000,000 all nylon and all but 1,500,000 


were either silk or nylon from the knees 


down. The War Production Board has 


| ordered the rayon industry to increase 


its output ear-marked for hosiery, but 
this increase is not enough to make up 
the difference in quantity. 

No modern stocking machine exists 
that can make acceptable full-fashioned 
cotton hosiery except from long staple 
cotton, which grows only in small quanti- 
ties in the United States—and what we 
have is needed for the Army. When the 
present supply of stockings, of the type 
women have liked, is gone, fashion will 
probably decree socks, slacks or just 
tanned legs. Women’s shoes from now 
on will be more utilitarian—low heels, 
round toes and more oxfords, and many, 
many fewer styles. Select types comfort- 
able for walking, for walking will be 
necessary. 

Care used to prolong the life of the 
material you already have will help win 
the war. Patches, either on tires or 
trousers, will be badges of honor from 
now on. 


one pair of | 
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make | 


There are practically no silk | 


American women wore out 43,000.- | 
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HOW FR AND UNKAM PERE 
WITH TAMPAX 


NOBELTS| 


NO PINS | 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 





HAT would you give to go back to 

the months of your girlhood when 
you were unhampered by an and pins? 
Well, you practically do that very thing 
vhen you use Tampax for monthly sani- 
tary protection. Because you cannot feel 
Tampax while wearing it, and nobody 
else can see it or any sign of it at all. So 
life is very different with Tampax! 

A doctor has perfected Tampax neatly 
and ingeniously for internal use. It is made 
of pure surgical cotton, firmly fashioned 
to hold together . . . Very dainty and 
compact and extremely absorbent. . . 
Each Tampax comes in a dainty one- 
time-use applicator, which makes inser- 
tion quick and easy. Your hands need 
not touch the Tampax at all. No odor 
and no disposal re: et 

Tampax is so compact a month’s sup- 
ply will go in your purse. It is sold at 
drug stores and notion counters in three 
sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. Introduc- 
tory box, 20¢. Economy package of 40 
gives you a real bargain. 







Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Adds the Warrior's 
Old Job to Her Own 





HI N John Doe. World W ar II selectee, goes 

to training camp, he leaves behind, on the 

average, two adult women relatives to miss 
him and to carry on his work in addition to their 
own. “Pinch hitting” for the men who are in the 
army, however. is nothing new for women. They 
have always done it. 

In the old stories, when a warrior rode off to war. 
his lady’s glove fluttering from his helmet, Guinevere 
leaned, wan and wistful, over the parapet watching 
him go. And, the bards intimated, she spent most 
of her time on the same parapet until the warrior 
returned. 

Its a safe bet. however, that as soon as he was 
out of sight she took off her best dress, put on her 
work clothes, and rolled up her sleeves. Helping 
and directing in barn and field, as well as running 
the castle, left her, we'll wager, little time to moon 
on any parapet. 

Women’s part in this present war will be a big 
one. All available manpower will be needed at 
the front, yet it will be necessary to produce more 
food and goods behind the lines than ever before. 

English, Chinese and Russian mothers and wives 
have not faltered when called on. We can be sure 
(American women will rise to the emergency. They 


are already doing so. 
WORKING NOW: Out of 5.000.000 Americans now 


on war work, 500,000 are women, according to 
figures released early this‘spring. This means about 


ar 





Whether she is feeding livestock on the farm, doing precision work in a 
jactory assembly line, or nursing the wounded and sick, woman in this 
war is about to play a large. and more necessary part than ever before. 
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¥ There'll be no hungry 
tomorrows for my family!... 
I'm canning everything —wast- 
ing nothing!...Already my 
shelves are filled with our 
favorite fruits, vegetables and 
preserves —we'll enjoy them 
next winter, thanks to KERR 
Mason Jars, Caps and Lids. 


AOE SEALS IN THE 
“GARDEN FRESH” GOODNESS 


Ask for and use KERR Mason Jars, 
Caps and Lids for better, quicker and 
easier home canning. Millions of satis- 
fied homemakers do! 


TTD "MODERN HOMEMAKER” 

New Recipes, canning instructions, 

and 100 Victory Canning Labels, etc 

Kerr Mason Jar Co., 205 Title Insurance 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE: Modernize your old Mason 
jars...change now to Kerr Mason Caps... they fit all 
Mason jars...No rubber rings required...Kerr screw 
bands can be used over and over... YOU SAVE with KERR MASON. 








FARM 


1 out of 1,000 women workers are 
in war industry. In 1918 there were 21 
such workers in every 1,000. 


each 


JOURNAL 


In the defense factories, women are 
proving very capable. In many operations 
their more sensitive fingers make _ for 
speedier and more careful work. An aver- 
age woman’s lifting strength is half 
that of a man’s, but in pulling it is two- 
thirds of a man’s. 

During the past winter 4.000 to 5,000 
women worked in the Detroit defense 


plants. Recent estimates have placed the 


ultimate number of jobs which mav_ be 








like to do 


Women who would 
Red Cross Sewing, but cannot go to 
workrooms, can help now by mak- 
ing garments at home from their 
own materials. There are millions of 
vards of suitable materials unused 
in American homes. Some is in the 
form of out-of-style garments and 
some in left-over remnants. This 
material made up by the patterns 
approved for the purpose by the 
Red Cross can be turned into some 
of the millions of garments needed 
by that organization. The child’s 
dress above, No. 557, is one of 
these. 

A list of the garments most 
needed, and of the officially ap- 
proved patterns for same, will be 
sent on receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 
Finished garments should be turned 
over to your local Red Cross. 





available for women in Detroit alone at 
around 100,000. In some of the aircraft 
factories 10% of the plane-makers are 
women, but as yet there has been no all- 
out training for the work. These women 
neither ask nor receive favors. They work 
the night shifts, put in 
carry their lunch pails as do the men. 

In the Pacific shops where all the 
small electrical control boxes used on 
the Pacific ships are made, older women 
are being hired in preference to the 
younger. Careful work is very necessary; 
speed is less vital. Older women are also 


overtime and | 
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For ALL general baking 
but for CA K E S 
Especially / 





@ Whether your 
aim is the blue-ribbon 

of the expert or the dinner time 
smiles of the family, you can 
depend on the time-tested formu- 
la of Clabber Girl Baking Pow- 
der for perfect results. 


@ And, whether used for that 
prize-winning cake or for those 
smile-winning biscuits or 
waffles, Clabber Girl’s positive 
Double-Action is your positive 
guarantee of baking success. 











ASK MOTHER, 
she knows... Always 
for Cake - so, naturally for 
All general baking 











. <n tune oF 
‘*" Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
40) 
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CLABBER GIRL 


BAKING POWDER 








Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep is 
impossible because of the struggle to breathe, if you 
feel the disease is slowly wearing your life away, 
don't fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma 
Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; even 
if you are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope 
but send today for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 166-J Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25- $35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them .. . 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 43rd yr. Earn while learning. High 
School not required. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dent. 75, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, til. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
City ___ State. 
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chosen by preference for operations re- 
quiring detail work in the rubber plants 
located in the middle-west. 


HOME TO FACTORY: If, as is indicated, 
a national inventory of America’s human 
resources is taken soon, it is probable 
that several million women will be shifted 
from munition factories. 
This is a machine war. If men are at 
the front using the mechanical equipment 
that was in reserve, they cannot, at the 
same time, be making a new supply. It 
is up to the women to do a goodly pro- 
portion of this work. 

Some of the possible work is light, 
such as interpreting blue prints. In 
Naval aircraft factories, however, girls 
are successfully operating punch presses 
that slam down 10, 20 or 100 tons pres- 
sure. Even the men regard these ma- 
chine behemoths with awe, but the super- 
says the girls run them as 


housework to 


intendent 
nonchalantly as sewing machines. 
There are 15,600,000 American house- 
wives between 18 and 44. They repre- 
sent the principal reserve from which 
additional war labor might be drawn. 
England’s last labor reserve now is the 


group comprised of mothers of small 
children. 
ON THE HOME FRONT: bBesides  safe- 


guarding the health and keeping up the 
morale of their families, American women 
are doing Red Cross Work. giving blood 
to the blood banks, acting as air wardens, 
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helping husbands and fathers on farms, 
and in increasing numbers going into 
factories and defense production plants. 

Many of the new defense plants are 
located in small communities. The work- 











blame him—he saw you 
fe? 


“You can’t 
sweep all that dirt under the rug! 





ers, girls and women, as well as men, 
often drive 30 to 40 miles to reach their 
work. One plant in Virginia draws help 
from the farms of five nearby states. 
In Oregon this past winter, all the 
women in the state were registered. When 
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farm help is needed there, the employ- 
ment bureaus will know where to find 
it. A similar plan is being worked out 
in Colorado for use this summer. 


SCIENTISTS NEEDED: In addition to work- 
ing on farm and in factory, women must 
substitute for men in other places. The 
Civil Service Commission urges all 
women with scientific training to register, 
whether they have used their training 
since college or not. This reserve is our 
largest untapped source of scientific help, 
help needed in increasing numbers. 

The oil industry is planning to train 
thousands of young women to act as 
filling station attendants. For work they 
will wear coveralls, rubber gloves, heavy 
waterproof shoes and woolen socks. The 
ideal type for the work is a woman be- 
tween 21 and 28 years of age, from 5 ft. 
3% in. to 5 ft. 8 in. tall, with weight 
in proportion to her height. The tele- 
graph companies in many cities are now 
using girls instead of boys for messenger 
service. Girls, it is predicted, will soon be 
mixing your “special” at the soda foun- 
tain, operating street cars and taxis, read- 
ing gas meters and clerking in the local 
grocery store. 


NURSE SHORTAGE: With all this work 
behind the line—in industries, in labora- 
tories and on farms—many women will 
be needed also nearer the front. Nursing 
has always been a woman’s job. When 
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Jack and Alan, the Sampson 
Twins of Norwood Park, 
Illinois, champion swim- 
mers, tournament golfers, 
team up in a new contest. 








47 Honors are usually pretty even 
between us,in swimming, golf, or 
track...almost any sport. But when 
we made the tooth powder test... 
wow! Jack beat me a mile because 
he was using Pepsodent...I had 
chosen another well- 
known leading brand.44 





.™ 





test was over! 44 











-441t wasn't even close! At school, 
friends knew Jack at a glance... 
because his teeth were twice as 
bright! No question about it— 

Pepsodent made the difference! CENTIRRIC 
That's why the family began 
using it, too, even before the 


TWICE AS BRIGHT 


ITS A PHOTO-FINISH 
TIE ... WE'RE 
BOTH USING 

PEPSODENT NOW! 





For the safety of 
your smile... 





use Pepsodent twice a day... 
see your dentist twice a year. 


SRIGHT AS THe payee 


ALL OTHER LEADING . ; 
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Croup may strike 
your child tonight 


When your child gets a mean, croupy cough 
—Apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE! 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE is a fine medicated poultice. 
It furnishes comforting “moist heat” for a mini- 
mum of 8 hours. It brings soothing relief to the 
coughing and muscular congestion. Makes 
breathing more comfortable. 

Also keep ANTIPHLOGISTINE handy as a first- 
class first-aid for sprains, strains, chest colds, 
boils, insect bites, poison ivy. 


AAntiphlogistine 


SSE ; 





Now Also in Tubes 


A Product of The Den- 
ver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York, N.Y. 
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New “Star Book for the Home" has 32 spark- 


ling new pages — with complete instructions. 


You'll find stunning tablecloths, doilies, chair 
sets, scarfs, rugs and a dainty new crocheted 


q 


basket! Inexpensive, fun-to- 
make! Get this book now. 
Just 10¢ at your art goods 
counter or mail coupon today! 


More STAR BOOKS — See 
coupon! If you order 2 or 
more we send you free 5 
instruction pongpns 
y — ow "Thread _— 
American Thread Co., Dept. FI5 
8..." =. P.O. Box 78, Canal St., Sta. N. Y. 
BO 1 am enclosing (0c (ite in Canada) for each of 
the books checked below: 
O STAR BOOK FOR THE HOME #19 
O STAR BOOK OF 100 EDGINGS 418 
O STAR BOOK OF GIFTS #15 
0 STAR BOOK OF RUGS #14 
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6,500 First | 


war was declared there were 
Reserve nurses on duty with the Army 
and the Navy. For the military alone it is 


estimated an additional 12,000 is needed, 


JOURNAL 


and for an army of three and one-half 
million men, 21,000 nurses will be re- | 
quired. This is about the number of pub- | 
lic health nurses available. If the Army’s 
and Navy’s supply is built up, it will 
mean an insufficient number in other 
public nursing fields. 

But more nurses are needed, for | 


instance, in the Veterans’ Bureau, be- 


cause additional disabled men are enter- 





BILLS AND BRUSHES 
money now has nylon 
threads instead of silk, as silk is 
completely out of the picture. 


Paper 


Soak up the old paint brush that 





you carelessly let harden, because a 
good paint brush will be difficult to 
come by “for the duration.”” Amer- 
ican pigs have bristles that are too 
short and of too light a weight to 
a good brush. Best bristles 
from China and Russia. 


make 
come 


Scrub brushes, the ordinary va- 
riety with wooden back and white 
fibers, will be plentiful because the 
bristles are made of istle grown in 
Mexico. 


Treat kindly your linen table cov- 
for you won't be able to buy 
until the war’s over. 


ers, 
more 


We are assured of plenty of soap, 
because it is a by-product of muni- 
tions. In some states, in order to 
conserve this glycerine by-product 
for war purposes, it is advised that 
women save and sell household fats 
to butchers, who will turn it over to 
commercial soap makers, rather 
than make soap at home. 


A 


Guard that clothes rope, too, be- 
cause the hemp from which it was 
made is being devoted to making 
engine-packing rope and fire hose. 








ing their hospitals. At present there are 
about 3,270 nurses in industrial plants. 
There, more will be needed because 
an increasing proportion of untrained 
help and higher speeds mean more acci- 
dents. The needed extra number of 
nurses for military service, for awhile at 
least, must come from the private service 
none too large at present. 

Because of the time of training re- 
quired, it is not easy to see how the 
needed number of nurses can be quickly 
secured. Certainly all girls who are in- 
terested in taking up this work should 
start training as soon as possible. 


too, 


group, 


WOMEN AUXILIARIES: [t is very likely 








that a Woman’s Navy, as well as an 





Army, Auxiliary Corps, will be raised 
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STOVES 
OVENS 
HEATERS 


>. 


SEND \ 
FOR ) 
BOOKLET y) 
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KEROSENE 
RANGES have all 


BOS 


of these perfect little touches 
of convenience which make 
cooking a pleasure instead 


of a burden. ‘‘Glass-in-oven- 
door”; quick heating ovens; 
non-tilt slide-out oven racks; 
swinging towel rods; other 
fine features. 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











HEALTHY HAIR 


A clean comb protects your hair. Use “CLEAN. 
COMB"—the easy, pleasant, sanitary comb cleanser. 
“CLEAN-COMB” removes oily accumulations and dan- 
druff deposits from combs quickly, harmlessly and scien 
tifically. IT does the cleansing work, not you. Enough for 
30-40 applications, together with bristle cleaning brush, only 
$1.00, postpaid. Write Dept. A today. 

CLEAN-COMB CO. Box No. 762 Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEWARE OF 


Inside you or your child 














Do you know that intes- 
tinal round worms can 
cause real trouble? 

Do you know that this 
nasty ailment is so easy 
‘se to “catch’’ that thou- 
sands of children and grown-ups have 
these ugly bowel worms living and crawl- 
ing inside them — without knowing it? 
Fidgeting, 
upsets, 


Watch out for these signs: 
nose-picking, stomach or bowel 
itchy seat, loss of weight, finicky appetite. 

Play safe! If you even suspect round- 
worms are there, get Jayne’s Vermifuge 
right away! Start to drive them out be- 
fore they can cause greater distress. 

Jayne’s Vermifuge is Ainerica’s 
known proprietary worm medicine 
entifically tested and used by millions for 
over a century. Jayne’s acts thoroughly 
yet very gently. It expels stubborn round- 
worms without ‘‘dynamiting.’’ If no 
worms are there, it works just as a mild 
laxative. Insist on Jayne’s Vermifuge! 


STOP §cratching 


Relieve ltch Fast 
Relieve itching of eczema, pimples, 
rashes, athlete's foot and other skin 
troubles. Use cooling antiseptic D.D.D. 
Prescription. Greaseless, stainless. 
Stops itching aeey i trial bottle 
proves ae money bac k. Ask your 

druggist for D. D. Prescription. 
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‘Most WOMEN of 
“MIDDLE AGE” 











years old—suffer 
distress at this time! 


38-9 


Take heed you women who are cranky, 
nervous, blue at times, perhaps suffer hot 
flashes, weak, dizzy feelings and distress 
of “irregularities’—due to this period in 
@ woman's life, 

Start at once—try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound—/amous to help re- 
lieve distress due to this functional dis- 
turbance. Taken regularly —Pinkham’s 
Compound helps build up resistance 
against such annoying symptoms. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of women report 
they have been thus helped! Also bene- 
ficial for younger women to help relieve 
distress of monthly functional disturb- 
ances, Follow label directions. Try it! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Must 
OU 
CONCEAL 


Lovely Arms 
and 


Shoulders 


because of — 











ZN 
ENO RWING 


If so, try SIROIL at once. Don’t wait until next 
week but begin with it immediately—for the 
sooner you start with SIROJIL the sooner may 
this problem be solved for you. SIROIJIL tends to 
remove the crusts and scales of psoriasis which 
are external in character and located on the outer 
layer of the skin. If or when your psoriasis lesions 
recur, light applications of SIROIJL will help keep 
them under control. Applied externally, SIROIL 
does not stain clothing or bed linen nor does it 
interfere in any way with your daily routine. 
It is sold to you on a two-weeks’-satisfaction-or- 


Money-refunded basis. 
FOR SALE AT ALL 


SIROI DRUG STORES 


Write for interesting booklet on psoriasis direct to— 


Siroil Laboratories, Inc., Dept. J-6 Detroit, Mich. 


Siroil Leboratories of Canada, Ltd., Box 488, Windsor, Ont. 
Please send me your booklet on PSORIASIS 








Name 





Address 





City State 
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“I was in there trying on hats when 
| ed 


my hand-bag disappeared! 


in the United States soon. Such corps 
have proved their worth in other countries 
at war, and many women here have al- 
ready signified their willingness to serve 
as cooks, mechanics, radio operators, en- 
gineers, medical aid and ambulance 
drivers to release man-power. 

| If this is done it is planned that all 
| women between 18 and 65 will be regis- 
tered for service. Women in the auxiliar- 
ies would have full military status with 
complete equality with men in grades, 
rating, ranks, pay and promotion. They 
would live in their own barracks and per- 
form every kind of duty except actual 
combat duty, and would be liable to the 
same discipline as the men for unbe- 
coming conduct and neglect of duty. 

All women, particularly all American 
women, know they have a big stake 
this war. In a democratic republic a 
woman can live as a free and equal 
human being, but in a Nazi or Nazi- 
controlled country her place is that of 
a breeder of future cannon fodder, and 
that only. 

The help of the American woman is 
needed to win this war, and it will be 
given freely and fully. The man at the 
front or in training camp can rest 
assured that whether she is running a 
tractor or operating a drill press, the 
girl he left behind is doing her bit and 
her best. 

Anyway, 
parapet. 





she is mooning on no castle 





EDITORIAL SERVICES 


Prices and Other Information 


Dress and Garment Patterns, including Nos. 557, 
740, 766, 785, 826, 857, 858, 870 and all de- 
signs shown in previous issues . . . 15¢ EACH. 
Order by number, addressing Pattern Dept. Be 
sure to give size. 
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W...: appetite ever 


said “No” to Soda Bis- 
cuits—an American food 
if there ever was one. 
And what food can be 
eaten in so many taste 
thrilling ways?—as a hot 
bread with butter and 
sweet spreads, swimming 
in thick gravy, or as a 
shortcake, with crushed 


fruit, for dessert. 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add \% teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
14 teaspoon salt, and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough * sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about % cup. 
Turn onto floured board 
and knead. Roll 1% inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(478° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 34 cup of 
sweet milk one tablespoon 
of vinegar (preferably white 








Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 


vinegar as it makes a whiter 
biscuit), or one tablespoon 
of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk, 
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Tools Instead of Textbooks 

VERNIGHT, Mike Murphy, the Back in high schools, exceptional 

whimsical. wise old toolmaker. 


seniors are allowed to “accelerate” sched- 
ules so they will finish up by Easter and 
scurry off to the war-schools. Juniors and 
with rural “sophs” find mechanical training and Red 
18 hours a Cross courses added to their schedules. 
day, 7 days a week. Welders, sheet-metal Thousands of high school students 
workers, already have part-time jobs, and in order 
to ease the farm labor situation across 
the West, high schools are shortening 
vacations and meeting Saturdays, 
that they can close down some time in 
May. Many may stay 
October or November. 


has taken the spotlight away from 
Shakespeare and Vergil. 
Vocational filled 


boys and girls, are working 


schools. 


lathe operators, power sewing 
machine operators, radio men and women 

all are being trained at top speed. 
Their graduating diploma is a factory 


badge. 


Montana ranch boys 





so 


(who drive 80 
miles to go to school, live in temporary 
dormitories) get jobs in Seattle, Wash. 
Boys from South Dakota train in half a 
dozen schools in their own state for work 
in a small arms plant in Denver, Colo. 
Pennsylvania farm commute 30 
miles a day to training classes in an air- 
plane factory, get home again in time 
to help with the milking. 

One automobile 


closed until 

Colleges and universities are accelerat- 
ing by setting up heavier six-day sched- 
ules, shortening vacations. Students can 
finish 48 weeks of work in 1 year, gradu- 
23: 
years. It means trouble for prexies and 
principals. The institution must stretch 
a 9-month budget over a 48-week year. 


boys ate in 3 years—or in some cases, in 


manufacturer trains To beat approaching shortage of 
1200 Navy mechanics at a time in his teachers (which rural schools will feel 


private schools. A big farm machinery 
has up 3500 classes 
the country to teach all 
comers care and operation of farm ma- 
chinery. The instructors are service fore- 
men and vocational agriculture teachers. 

Engineers, chemists, and _ physicists, 
300,000 of them, are being trained by the 
government. 


strongly ), normal schools are turning out 
teachers in double-quick time. Short re- 
fresher courses may be scheduled to 
qualify ex-teachers who are willing to 
return to classrooms. School boards are 
suspending their rule forbidding employ- 
ment of married teachers. Teachers’ col- 
leges may release some of their senior 
students for teaching positions. Further 


manutacturer set 


throughout 














Over 6000 nurses are being trained in 


consolidation of small rural schools is 
accredited nursing schools for service in possible. f 
Civilian Defense and the public health But the major trend, until war’s end, | 
program. Retired nurses are signing up will be toward Prof. Mike Murphy. [| 
for refresher courses. 


Shakespeare won't help in gun-building. 
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MERICA is now engaged in the most 
serious struggle in its history. We are 
fighting for the protection and perpetua- 


tion of the freedoms which made us great. 


In modern mechanized war, the victory is 
to the side that can produce, in greatest 
quantity and of proper type and quality, 
the goods and gear of war. Because we 


can do that, we shall win. 


Under the urge of free competition—the 
greatest urge to effort and initiative— 
America has produced in normal condi- 
tions from two to three times as much per 
worker as other nations, and enjoyed the 


world’s highest standard of living. 


The totalitarian states, on the other hand, 
substituting government controls for the 
healthy stimulus of competition, and in- 
citing the forces of fear, hatred and re- 
venge, have promised to reward their 


people with the fruits of conquests and 
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pillage. The inevitable result has been be- 
trayal, privation and ruin, both for their 
own people and for the subjugated popu- 
lations. Between the American system and 
the totalitarian regimes, the contrast is 


between freedom and slavery. 


That is why our American system of free 
competitive enterprise must be preserved 
and perpetuated. Only under it, can we at- 
tain the vast production necessary to win 
the Victory. True, government must regu- 
late the flow of goods both to the armed 
forces and to civilians; but first the goods 
must be produced, and that is the job of 
unhampered private enterprise. Should we 
lose that system, we would really have 
lost the very ideal we are fighting for, and 


with it our high standard of living. 


We must fight for and with this American 
system, under which competition is the 


privilege and the opportunity of all of us. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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As you do YOUR part to 
WIN THE WAR.. 















Jamesway drinking cups save 
time — increase milk production 
up to 10%. Litter carriers and 
feed trucks cut hours from chore 
time. ALL Jamesway barn, poul- 
try and hog house equipment is 
made to help you produce MORE 
milk, eggs, meat, with LESS help. 
It has been helping farmers do 
better for over 35 years. 

IT’LL SEE YOU THROUGH 

Now, with production of new 
equipment limited, Jamesway 
owners are doubly glad of their 
choice. Stanchions, cups, brood- 
ers, self-feeders bought years 
ago are still giving good service. 
Jamesway builds to LAST! 
You get the best of materials, 
construction, and tested features 
to save labor and make more 
money ... now and for many 
ears to come. Talk with your 
AMESWAY DEALER. 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. F)-542 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N. Y. 





Oakland, Calif. 










MILK - EGGS 
MEAT 













More Capacity ..More Pressure 
Deeper Wells 


@ The multi-stage ejector pump shown is 
one of a complete new F& W line for all 
needs. This model, for wells 20 to 120 feet, 
provides higher operating pressure, thus 
adding to its efficiency and giving increased 
capacity from deeper wells. Exclusive con- 
trol valve automatically adjusts to varying 
depths, assures maximum efficiency over 
entire range. Write now for free literature 
on F&W pumps to meet your need. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO., INC. 
$90 Oak St., Kendalivilie, indiana 
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PLANNER 


’ VHERE was the shop boss in Wisconsin. He squinted down the old tractor 


assembly line, now brownly somber with the snouts of anti-tank guns. 

The boss pushed his hat over his right eye. “British blueprints,” he 
growled. “We've had to make 211 changes in ’em so far. But we’re licking it. 
Give us another two months. We can alternate guns and tractors. Roll’em both 
out at a walk.” 

There was the machine tool official in Ohio. “Big dividends? Our gross in- 
come rose 80% last year but taxes rose 300%, inventory 150% and wages 90%. 
The plant’s expanded four times its normal size. Yet if we’re caught with over- 
stock when the war ends, it'll mean bankruptcy. What'll we do when it’s over? 
We'll find a way.” 

There was the manager of the aluminum plant in Indiana. Stayed up until 
midnight the night before arguing with the local school board on a dicker to 
lease school busses, adjust school and factory schedules so that his workers 
could have comfortable farm homes to board in, and ride to work free. 

He’s a funny guy, this Planner. We call him The Old Man, The Chief, Old 
Brassknuckles . . . or worse. He’s a stuffed shirt at times, because eight times 
out of ten, he came up the hard way. He’s all ice—because he knows that the 
trial and error system is Democracy’s lifebelt. His motto is “Proving is Be- 
lieving.” He’s cockeyed from looking at 1950 one minute, back to 1910 the next. 

He knows that War is more than blood and sweat and tears. War is new 
ideas, speedup, big investment, staggering taxation, quick depreciation. To win, 
he must take a production corner on two wheels, cut the building time on 
anti-aircraft guns from weeks to hours, design the first moving assembly line 
in aviation history, fight with labor racketeers, argue plans for a housing project 
for new workers, haul bickering departments into co-ordination. He’s doing that 
today in a half million plants—from Detroit to Doodleville. 

Yet, bucking the potent present, he must see the shape of things to come. Will 
there be that Depression at war’s end? How can his own business keep out of it? 

Half the houses in this country are over 50 years old. A building program 
at war's end—if the building unions will see the light of day—would keep 
1,600,000 workers busy for 10 years. 

The Army and Navy expect to maintain a peace-time air force of 25,000 planes. 
That means 7,000 replacements a year. Private aviation promises air freight 
on a big scale by 1950 . . . New jobs. 

The railroads visualize freight trains on 70 m.p.h. schedules . . . New jobs. 

The Maritime Commission promises that U. S. merchant ships will stay on 
the Seven Seas this time . . . New jobs. 

The American chemical industry . . . commercial aviation . . . plastics . . . 
soybeans. All were industrial children of World War I. There will be others 
after Bataan, Port Darwin and Kharkov have planted flower-beds again. 

What will they be? That’s the Planner’s job. He'll have the right answers 


when the time comes. 
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SEE THAT 
SHELL! 


Only hide from 
over horses’ hips 
has that strong 
center layer that 
resists wear so 
amazingly. 
Wolverine pre- 
serves its enor- 
mous strength yet 
makes it soft as 
buckskin—pliable 
as bamboo. 


NO OTHER WORK SHOES ON EARTH LIKE 


WOLVERIN 


ieee 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


NY man who Aas ever worn Wolverine Shell 

Horsehides will gladly agree that these great 
work shoes are the most amazing combination 
of incredible softness and wear defying tough- 
ness he has ever seen. They give you virtually 
the same comfort as moccasins—even dry out 
soft and pliable after soaking. 

On the other hand it’s almost unbelievable 
the way Wolverine Shell Horsehides stand 
up under the hardest kind of wear, resist 
scuffing and scraping and are virtually un- 
affected by perspiration and barnyard acids. 
Measured by the cost per month or mile of 





service, millions say Wolverines are the most 
economical as well as the most comfortable 
of all work shoes. 

The reason for Wolverines’ phenomenal wear 
is that they are the only work shoes with soles, 
uppers and even insoles all of genuine shell 
horsehide. The reason for their incredible ever- 
soft comfort is the secret triple-tanning process 
known only to Wolverine tanners. It’s a combina- 
tion you can’t get in any other work shoe, so, why 
not insist on genuine Wolverine Shell Horsehides 
next time you buy Work Shoes. If you don’t 
know a Wolverine dealer, write 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. W-542, Rockford, Michigan 


INE 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


 Hhitten Sy 
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» TOUGH! 


~ 


 — 


‘ 


WOLVet RINE 





Look for this sign. 
Wolverine dealers 
display it on their 
doors or show 
windows. 











Be Sure You Get 
The Genuine! 


The name 
WOLVERINE 
is stamped on the 
anklet of every pair. 
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WASTULINGLOIN AYLI! WAL 


Washington, Tuesday, April 14 
LANCHE and Herschel 


spent only a few hours in Wash- 

ington at the beginning of their 
tour of Total War. They were anxious to 
get away to see the places where this war 
is going to be won—the factories, the 
laboratories, the fields, the mines. the 
wells, the forests, the markets, the trans- 
centers, the 


New som 


port and communications 
schools, the homes. 

If the Newsoms had spent a few weeks 
in Washington, like most other visitors 
they would have gone home to marvel at 
the capital’s hurried complexity, and to 
mutter “Why. Columbus (or Columbia or 
Concord or Colorado Springs or Coral 
Gables or Covina or Covington or Coco- 
nino or Council Bluffs) is just as aware 
of a war as Washington, and maybe 
more so.” 

& 


LOTS OF visitors, most of them on busi- 
ness, come to Washington. Easter Sun- 
day. always the big tourist day, found 
hotel rooms going begging. First-timers 
here since Pearl Harbor expect to see a 
grim, total-war-minded city, relieved only 
by a little letting-off-steam relaxation. 
They expect to feel self-conscious in the 
center that accuses the rest of the country 
of being complacent. Most of them, de- 
pending upon whom they deal with, go 
home disillusioned and indignant. 

Why? Because this is the town where: 
Cab-drivers apparently race their engines 
more, drive in spurts more, go around 
corners faster, slam on brakes harder, 
since the rubber and gasoline shortages 
were announced; 

The under-secretary of a great depart- 
ment posts notices showing 22 ways to 
save paper, but the waste baskets are full 
of extra carbons with clips attached. 


Taxicabs carry signs saying “Do not 
discuss military secrets.” but the cab 
drivers have to help to their doors the 
men who have let state secrets flow as 
readily as the wine at the cocktail parties 
from which they are being driven home; 

[It sometimes takes a man experienced 
in the devious ways of the new war agen- 
cies two weeks to find out which one 
originated a new order affecting his busi- 
ness ; 

Well-intentioned folks plan entertain- 
visiting town from 
forget sleeping ar- 


ment for soldiers 
nearby camps, but 
rangements, so that the boys by the hun- 
dreds have no place to sleep Saturday 
nights; 

At lunch time people stand in line 
longer waiting for food than it actually 
takes them to eat; 

Ground is cleared and a _ block-long, 
two-story building for a war agency is 
built and occupied in the time it takes to 
get a priority rating for a war factory’s 
essential raw material. 


THE FEW visitors who have the good 
fortune to deal with the crack Washing- 
ton officials scattered through nearly 
every agency go home filled with pride 
that such men do accomplish so much, 
though hampered by cumbersome organi- 
zations and inefficient help. These top- 
notch workers, rarely praised publicly. 
are the Minute-men of the war in Wash- 
ington. 

G. E. Frudden, chief engineer of the 
tractor division of Allis-Chalmers, is the 
man recognized in his industry as re- 
sponsible’ for putting rubber tires on 
tractors. Late in February he arrived in 
Washington to become Consultant, Farm 
Machinery Branch, Division of Industry 
Operations, War Production Board. His 


first job, four days later, was to formu- 
late the order stopping the use of rubber 
tires on tractors. 

Consultant Frudden may or may not 
be a Dollar-a-Year man, but in either 
case his patriotism immediately super- 
seded his deserved pride of accomplish- 
ment. Many a D-a-Y man has been less 
successful in subduing his self-interest. 


ACTUALLY, the war situation is not 
quite as black as the bickering, name- 
calling, fist-fights and general lack of 
efficiency would indicate. 

Good Washington opinion thinks that 
industry conversion and production of 
most war materials is getting us ready for 
entry into the international league with 
as good a team as the other fellows. Rub- 
ber heads the list of troublemakers, of 
course, but even there it looks as if we 
may get around to building some syn- 
thetic rubber plants, and to raising a 
quantity of guayule. The State Depart- 
ment has formally asked Russia for a 
supply of seed of the rubber-bearing kok- 


sagyz (Russian dandelion). 


UP ON Capitol Hill the gentlemen have 
two wars on their hands, both related. 
one international, the other political. At 
present, the tendency is to consider no 
legislation in either house that does not 
have a fairly direct bearing on the war. 
Taxes, pay raises and other allowances 
for men in the armed services, war prof- 
its, are some of the problems currently 
on hand. 

In the political field Washington spec- 
ulates and Congressmen worry over a 
possible recurrence of the kind of public 
disgust that turned over the House of 
Representatives to the Republicans in 
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RIGHT 1942-~JONES @ LAUGHLI N STEEL CORPORATION FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


BLAST FURNACE MEN 
SPEED IRON PRODUCTION FOR 
MORE FIGHTING STEELS 


With the precision of a gun crew in action, a team of skilled men jumps to 
the task of replacing a burned-out tuyere in their blast furnace. Tools, parts 
and materials always ready, they snap into action. In a matter of minutes 
the job is done. The blower opens the wind valve. With a rush and roar the 
hot blast is on again. Iron for war steel keeps on smelting. 

It is this work-coordination of men and management that sets today’s 
record-breaking production pace at J&L. 

No waste motions here, no wasted minutes, for these men at the blast 
furnaces and throughout the works are determined that fighting steels and 


more fighting steels shall be made today. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION [MRAM 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS . PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4y 7+ 












ME FOR |S RADIO AND YOULL 

A DUMMY LEARN HOW TO FIX 
’ 

IN FIRST AID YOUR. CONDITION! 








DRILL >-- 











ANDO HEARD ABOUT POSTS 40% BRAN FLAKES —— 
SINCE THEN, SHE'S BEEN EATING ‘EM REGULARLY..... 
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LEGGO OF THAT SOME MORE OF THAT P 
PACKAGE ~-- I'M THE DEELISHUS NUT-LIKE FLAVOR! 












ONE WE GOT POSTS 
BRAN FLAKES FoR— T Oors/... SAY, 
IF YOU FOLKS DON'T 


OR AINT I 222 
HAND OVER THEM 


90ST BRAN FLAKES 
THERE'S GONNA BE 


Te cox | TROUBLE-- BUT Quick / 
Bran Flakes \ | \ LZ — 
4 J fe ZF 





WAPLEUA_ 
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BENEFITS TOO, 
FOLKS // 


Tri —— 
ep 
NO FOOLIN’, MOTHER— 


There is one in every family 
who needs Post's Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra benefits 


© Help put that one member of your 
family in the groove—by serving Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes to every member of 
your family every morning. 

You'll all go for their grand nut-like 
flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll 
all help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 

i. Bran to help prevent constipation 

due to lack of bulk in the diet. 

2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 

for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 

3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 

petite, and steady nerves. 
Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 


















SHES SOME DISH- 
AS PRETTY AS 
SHE WAS IN 









WELL, I'M 
OFF TO THE 
MEETING --> 
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Mobilization Week for 4-H Clubs all 
over the country was April 5 to II. 
Here, Maryland 4-H Club members Doty 
Remsberg, Frederick county, and Sarah 
Jenkins, Prince Georges county, show 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard part of their publicity. They 
are going to enroll all rural young peo- 
ple in 4-H—they hope. 


1918. The state primaries that occur 
from now on are being watched carefully, 
particularly today’s Illinois vote. 

Few predictions are being made around 
town, for it is thought that the war situa- 
tion during the first week of November 
undoubtedly will have a tremendous in- 
fluence on the outcome of the elections. 


a 
FARM-MINDED Washingtonians - still 


have as uppermost war-worry the labor 
shortage. The present tendency is to lay 
less blame on Selective Service than on 
the lure of war-factory wages, plus the 
advantage of volunteer status in any of 
the armed forces. Lack of rubber, Wash- 
ington expects, will fall especially hard 
on farm folks who live some distance 
from town. 

Another current subject of discussion, 
particularly with so much Washington 
talk about price control, is urban criti- 
cism of the Farm Bloc in Congress and 
farmers as a class. 

Farm people here talk about their own 
inability to secure favorable publicity on 
their presentation of the facts about price 
control and parity. 


PREVALENT attitude here was expressed 
by Albert S. Goss, Master of the Na- 
tional Grange, when he was asked a few 
days ago if farmers would go ahead and 
produce the food needed to win the war, 
even if they do not get what they con- 
sider fair legislation. 

Said Mr. Goss: “Absolutely yes, within 
the limits of their ability to do so. The 
farmers’ fight for a fair deal is no threat. 
It is a simple statement of fact. We 
must have enough labor and supplies to 
carry on like any other war industry, and 
we must get enough income to pay for 
the labor and buy the supplies. The pub- 
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lic should understand that clearly. We | 
want to get that income from the sale of 
our crops, and not from handouts from 
the Treasury. 

“But, no matter what happens, whether 
we get a fair deal or not, we are not go- 
ing to let our fighting boys down. The 
farmer is going to put patriotism . first, 
as he has always done, and produce all 





he can. He has already demonstrated the | § 


truth of that statement. Our soldiers and 
sailors need have no fear whatever but 
that the farmers are going to back them 
with everything they’ve got.” 


BY JULY 1 we'll have enough wheat for . 


two years, but where will we put it? 
Kansas is trying to get metal bins moved 
from farther east. Meetings to discuss 
grain storage and transportation prob- | 
lems are being held in 11 western cities 


this month, 

A more satisfactory program for pro- 
duction of farm equipment may be ex- 
pected any day from the War Production 
Board. 

During the past year, for Lend-Lease 
and other purposes, a_ considerable | 
amount of dehydrated food has been pur- 
chased by Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration. Now a greatly expanded | 
program is in the wind. Dehydrated 
beets, cabbage, carrots, onions, potatoes, 
spinach, tomatoes, turnips containing 
plenty of vitamins, can be transported 
more easily than the fresh or canned 
vegetable. 

New Assistant Agricultural Research 
Administrator is P. V. Cardon, who has 
had 30 years of agricultural research ex- 
perience. New Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry is R. M. Salter, active for 
25 years in plant and soil research. 

Along the research line, Washington 
hears that there is a good chance that 
H. R. 4591, the new crops research bill. 
will be reported out of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee. 








SURE, Washington’s at war. Blanche 
and Herschel Newsom saw the uniforms 
and the crowds and the traffic and the 
temporary buildings. The people in the 
offices here know all about the personal 
jealousies and favoritisms in the new 
agencies, and figure that those things are 
just extensjons of the ordinary pettiness 
of entrenched bureaucracy. And _ they 
are. They figure that the rest of the 
country must be the same way, and yell 
“complacency.” But Blanche and Her- 
schel Newsom know better. The top- 
notch men who are fighting the war in 
Washington know better. 

The war situation in Washington is not 
satisfactory. It’s not satisfactory in the 
rest of the country, either, but it’s look- 
ing up both places. No war situation can 
be satisfactory or even bearable until the 
war and the peace have been won accord- 
ing to our own specifications. 








A F 


NCLE SAM gets the green light on the railroads today. 

We’re sure you’d want it that way—for America has 
a war to fight all over the world, and a job at home to ° 
produce and deliver in overwhelming volume the things 
fighting men need. These come first among the million 
tons of freight moved a mile on the rails every minute. 


The railroads are united in working with each other — 
with industry and farmers — with the government — to 
keep America’s great war program rolling. 


Whether the job calls for passenger equipment or freight 
—whether it’s one of moving troops by the hundreds of 
thousands, moving raw materials or 
finished fighting machines — every rail- 
road man knows that the first rule today 


is, “Right of Way for the U.S. A.” 






7 
/ UNITED 
FOR 


VICTORY 
ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Sngersotl HELPS KEEP EM FLYING / 
YOU BET /M PROUD OF MY 


NEW 8/6 JOB / 
Y> Ingewsow 
Precision Methods 


At Work For Victory 


The way Ingersoll’s established 
methods of precision manufac- 
ture have stepped right into 
war work is something to be 
proud of! It means quantity 
production of accurately made 
devices America needs NOW. 
It means Ingersoll watches may 
be less plentiful — but worth 
shopping for more than ever. 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Company, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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SWEEP-SECOND 
WRIST WATCH 

Red sweep-second hand 

sweeps the full dial, giv- $ 50 

ing the watch many extra 

uses. Red numerals at 15, 

30, 45, and 60 seconds. 

Chromium finish case, unbreakable 

crystal and black leather strap. Other 

Ingersoll pocket and wrist watches 

from $1.50 to $5.50. See them at your 

dealer’s today. 

Prices and specifications subject 

to change without notice. 

Federal tax extra. 


DONT GAMBLE-Guy -Fregezsow 


YOUR & NEVER BOUGHT A BETTER WATCH 
SPEEDEY 


GARDEN TRACTORS 











Easier to keep clean than ever 
before! Today's greatest milking 









T\ WITH GLASS MILK PAILS 


6 H. P. riding type and 1 H. P. 
cultivator for the small tracts. 
Also small farm and garden 
tractor powered with Ford 4-cyl. 
motor. Low prices still in effect. 
Before you buy— Write for FREE illustrated 

folder, covering all styles and equipment. 


Pond Garden Tractor Co., Box 216, D55, Ravenna, Ohio 


Get Rid of 
DESTRUCTIVE 
oa oe 


machine triumph! Gas or electric 
Write Ben H. Anderson Mig. Co., 
Madison Wis.. Dept 11. 


i CLEAN-EASY 


- PORTABLE & TRACK 
MILKERS 















No. 94 SPRINGFIELD BRAND 
SINGLE BARREL SHOTGUN 


This Stevens-built gun of- lock-up. Fore-end held firmly in place . . 


fers every important modern’ will not shoot loose. Case hardened 
feature for fast, easy, dependable shoot- frame. Proof-tested barrel. 
ing. Modern coil spring and sear action. 
. re SEND FOR 


Beveled locking block maintains a tight 


FREE CATALOG 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Div. of Savage Arms Corporation 


Dept. K-36, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 







STEVENS ® 
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SHALL WE LET HIM 


LETS GO EVERYBODY-* 


KEEP EM FIRING ! 





Posters reflect the popular temper. 
Signs of 
the Times 


HOTEL lobby is, in one way, like an 
old marsh. It breeds. (Rumors in- 
stead of mosquitoes.) During March, fat 
traveling salesmen lolled in lobbies smok- 
ing fat cigars while they spawned fat gos- 
sip. They wagged heads and bleated, “The 
People don’t understand. They don’t 
realize there’s a war on.” In Washington, 
New York, Chicago, many a swivel-chair 
expert yowled the same tune. 
But none of them had seen the People 
. the silent, stiff-jawed kids who fill 
the work-floors of airplane plants 


the quick-footed men and women in 
machine shops and assembly plants. 
Their answers to the small-talk are in 


production charts—and on signs. 

The production charts point toward 
the moon. The signs . . . some scrawled 
in heavy pencil . . . some printed on the 
plant’s job-press . . . some mimeographed 
—the signs are everywhere . . . thumb- 
tacked on bulletin boards, hung from 
rafters, spit on and stuck to windshields, 
tacked to gateposts. They roar louder 
than a million lobby gossips, that the 
People do know there’s a war on—The 
People are mad—The People are out 
to win. 





Last year, it might have been a Jantzen 
| Girl or a sticker from Luray Caverns. 
| This year’s car stickers are war-minded 
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OF THIS WORKS ARE 


100% 


SUBSCRIBED FOR 


UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS 


Plant after plant has a sign like 
this at its main gate. Workers be- 
lieve in “Freedom for the Future.” 








DONT TELL 


AUNTY & UNCLE 





The “Don’t Talk” idea sprang up in 
England, but had spread clear across 
U.S. industry by the end of March. 





The Newsoms saw this one in the 

shell plant of a big farm machinery 

maker. A worker had scrawled it 
out by hand on kraft paper. 








WHAT IS SABOTAGE? 


| If Yeu See Someone 
Deliberately BREAKING TOOLS or RUINING MACHINES- 
Pailing to do a FULL DAYS WORK- 
Knowingly PRODUCING or PASSING INFERIOR MATERIAL- 
Intentionally WASTING TIME or MATERIALS- 
Thoughtlessly BLABBING JOB SECRETS to outsiders— 
Encouraging DISHONESTY. DISLOYALTY or DISHONOR- 


















| 
! 
' 
{ Or doing anything fishy 
' 


TO DELAY OUR WAR PRODUCTION 
Smash these scurvy tricks to make America helpless! 
~BECAUSE— 
SABOTAGE is TREASONT 





This one minces no words. It hangs in a 
metal foundry in the mid-west. Workers 
knew what, and who, to watch for. 
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Lameness, Strains 


OFTEN RELIEVED 


@ When used as soon as injury is noticed 
farmers know Absorbine may keep horse at 
work. Often, this time-tested remedy brings 
down swelling in a few hours! 

Absorbine works fast because it speeds the 
flow of blood to the injury which helps carry 
off the congestion. Many leading veterinaries 
have used Absorbine 
for over 40 years. 

Absorbine is not a 
**cure-all’’ but of 

‘oven help in reliev- 
ing fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall 
and similar conges- 
tive troubles. It never 
blisters or removes 


hair. 

Only $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE. At all drug- 
gat W. F. Young, 

. Springfield, Mass. 
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d Trims Lawns 


in One Simple, 
Easy Operation 












Tired backs and aching arms just don't 
happen to users of MontaMower. All the 
drudgery and noise of lawn mowing is done away 
with. No dead weight to push and pull. Instead, just 
7 pounds of live mechanism that first gathers then 
cuts the grass closely, smoothly, and to the correct 
height; no matting; no streaking; no clatter; no rattles. 
Cuts a 16” swath through long grass, dandelions, spike 
grass and weeds. Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees 
or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed by hand. 
Cutters are self-sharpening. Built to last many years. 
Guaranteed. Thousands in use. Sold direct from fac- 
tory. Costs little. Write at once for guarantee in- 
formation and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
585 HOUSEMAN BLDG. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








LOW-COST. 
ANY TIME 
YOU WANT IT 


An Aermotor Water 


System will give you an 








inexpensive and always 
dependable source of 
running water. It is eco- 
nomical in operation. 
Being better-built. . . it’s 
longer-lasting. 

The Aermotor deep well 
pump has a completely 
closed gear case—no 
dirt of water can enter. 
Shallow well pumps have 
a handy built-in fresh 
water system. Jet pumps 
have only ome moving 
part, and that’s above 
ground. Any Aermotor 
unit will give you last- 
ing satisfaction 
Learn why Aermotor 
systems area wise invest- 


ment. Send for 
ont latest book, 
S FOR and see your 
EE Aermotor 
. dealer. 2 
——o—o- a 
DEPT. 7. — free water system book. 
DE : a 
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A THOUSAND TOOTH PASTE TUBES WHL 
SUPPLY ALL THE TIN NEEDED TO 


| MAKE A TANK SA VE ‘M 


Toothpaste tubes are in the fight. Long 
before WPB ordered us to turn in an 
empty tube for every full one we buy, 
manufacturers designed posters like this. 
















































YOUR FAMILY’S PROBLEM 
SOLVED BY THIS 


194? free Book 





"THE MALLEAN 


ALL important family questions answered 
fully in ver latest book on ‘'How to Choose 
a Memorial.’’ Problems of size, form, in- 
scription, placement, landscaping, ceme- 
tery laws treated in detail by foremost 
authorities. Twenty-four pages — hand- 
somely printed — fully illustrated — free. 
Find out now. Mail coupon below #oday. 


*THE MALLEAN — One of many exclusive 1942 Rock 
of Ages designs identified by deep-etched trade-mark 


Guaranteed for your satisfaction. Compare Rock of 
pot Ages’ lasting brilliancy, life, and 
Available for every type of memo 
rial work. ... Rock of Ages is 
AGES Rock of Ages dealers — everywhere. 
eeccccnnscenecosevceseccescececsccce 
SEAL 
312 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vermont 
Please send me without obligation your 


/aat\ clean-cut finish in any climate. 
sold only through our authorized 
ROCK OF AGES CORP. 
1942 book, '’ How to Choose a Memorial.”’ 
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| A Chic ago Cc artoonist contributed this one 
to help boom the sale of War Bonds. 





| wwe MEA LIFT 
| the - BIC SCRAP 





iF YOUR SCRAP PILE COULD TALK 
IT WOULD ASK FOR A RIDE TO TOWN 
50 IT COULD HELP WIN THE WAR! 





| * The NEED IS URGENT! ~ ~ 


SALVAGE » VICTORY 





A farm machinery maker designed this 
| poster as part of the campaign he is 
waging, at his own expense, to help in 
metal scrap collections on farms. It 
hangs in thousands of country stores. 
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ON CROPS 
NON 


poisonous U G $ b OT 


DUSTING INSECT KILLER 
Combined Insecticide — Fungicide 


The original all-purpose Non-Poisonous insecticide- 
fungicide, fortified with Rotenone to give added 
toxic power. Recommended for most Truck Crops 
and a wide variety of insects. Meets all health 
regulations; eliminates danger of contamination. 


Also a Complete Line of 
HAMMOND’S ROTENONE DUSTS 


Ground to Micro-Fineness to give better coverage, 
killing and sticking power. Stabilized to prolong 
the toxic life from 3 to 5 times. 

Ask your dealer for Hammond Products. If he 
cannot supply, write us. Send for valuable free 
Book on Insect Control. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
72 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 
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Try Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR the 
next time an asthmatic attack leaves you gasp- 
ing for breath. ASTHMADOR’S aromatic fumes 
aid in reducing the severity of the attack—hel 
you breathe more a And it’s economical. 
dependably uniform, produced under sanitary 
conditions in our modern laboratory—its qual- 

itv insured through rigid scientific control, 

Try ASTHMADOR in any of three forms, 

powder, cigarette or pipe mixture. Atall 
drug stores—or write today for a free 
sample to R. SCHIFFMANN 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dept. L-69, 
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And Mighty 
LOW COST! 
MILKERS 
| Easy to keep bacteria count down with FORDS. Easy on 
sign, streamlined beauty, finest materials. Here's the lowest 
cost milker, built to last—fully guar- £25) vents 
ioe ay 
ed. Thousands of enthusiastic users. P 
. , = WRITE TODAY 
Get full details TODAY! 
Muat KEEP ’EM EATING 
@ while Flying, Rolling and Sailing On To Victory! It's total 
| work, prompt deliveries cannot be made on all 
Models of SHAW Tractors; so please order early 
tractors and engines sold in our 39 years gg 
in business. Write us for your needs. 
BURG, KANSAS: 668-C No. 4th St., Co- 
fumbus, Ohio; 5812-C Magnolia Avenue, 
Sie GARDEN TRACTORS 
BUGS on your ROSES? 
Quick, simple, inexpensive. Kills insects on 
roses, other flowers, shrubs. Also ants in 
pets. 35c bottle makes several gallons. Easy 
directions on label. Buy Red Arrow Garden 
ontrol Chart’’ to: McCormick Sales 
| Co., Dept. 1P5, Baltimore, “Md. 


the cows, too—efficient natural action. SIMPLIFIED de- 
| anteed. Full line, gas or electric power- 
MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 1308E. 12th, Streator, Ill. 
war! Every American has his task! On account of defense 
We have repairs for all SHAW garden 
SHAW MFG. CO., 2605 Front St. GALES- 
| Chicago, Ulinois. 
‘ 
and Peppy Pal’ 
Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 
lawns. Safe when sprayed for humans, birds, 
Spray where you buy garden supplies. 
Send Dost card for new, illus- 
trated oe Insect Identifica- 
| tion an 












Powerful Gas Tractorsfor Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 
1 & 2 Cylinders 
High Wheels, Rubber or § 
Stee! Tires. Walk or Ride. ¥ 
Do Belt Work—Free Catalog pri 
| STANDARD ENGINE Co. #& “ 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. —_— Philadelphia, Pa. 
3230 Como Av. -17 West 26 St. 1914-1 Fairmount 
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HOW CAN 
| HELP? 


“Work or Fight or go to jail,” is the 
plan being used in Queen Anne county, 
Maryland, as farm work gets under way. 
Fifty chronic idlers who refused to do 
any defense work were summoned by 
magistrate Melvin H. Robinson. All but 
five got jobs when told they would be 
charged with vagrancy if unable to show 
cause why they were not employed. 
“Fifty others got jobs when they heard 
of our actions,” says Magistrate Robin- 
son. 

Poultrymen Can Help the vitamin 
situation (and their pocketbooks, too), 
by raising their young stock on succulent 
green pasture, rich in vitamin A. Good 
pasture makes it possible to omit some of 
the more expensive feed ingredients used 
as substitutes for green feed. 

Business Men in Goodhue, Minnesota, 
have registered for farm work, if and 
“We'll close up the town 
if necessary,” says L. E. Cook, news- 
paper man who promoted the idea. Since 
then more than 300 towns in Minnesota 
have followed Goodhue’s lead. Some of 
these men can be really useful. Certainly 
a garage mechanic can run a tractor, 
and the local drayman could drive any- 


when needed. 


body’s team. 

Metal Priorities made the demand un- 
usually brisk for 2%-gallon concrete 
troughs made and sold for 60 cents 
apiece by Beatrice, Nebraska, F.F.A. 
boys. Bucket calves can be fed from 
them; or they can be used for watering 
livestock and poultry. 

Eight Truck Routes go over the same 
road hauling cream in some parts of But- 
ler county, Iowa, and the county’s farm 
planning board is planning to get cream- 
ery operators together to do something 
about it. Farmers are now served by 78 
truck routes from 23 creameries (10 
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In the plague of 


1894 


Emil Roux showed help- 
less Doctors how Babies 
might be Saved from 

the Blue-Faced Death of 


DIPHTHERIA! 


@ IN 1894, Emil Roux showed helpless 
doctors how babies might be saved from 
the choking, blue-faced death of diphtheria. 
Thus, man passed a milestone in his fight 
against disease. 

In 1938, man passed another. That year, 
Pratts C-Ka-Gene, . .. a new kind of feed 
ingredient that stopped large losses from 
bloody coccidiosis, . . . was announced. 

Since that great day in 1938, over 
86,000,000 chicks have been saved! So, no 
longer need you let the red death of this 
dread disease slaughter your chicks. All, 
but the rare cases, can be saved! 


SAVES - FLUSHING . 


if dealer cannot supply, use 
coupon to order direct—> 


SPRAYING - 
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C-Ka-Gene is not a “cure,” ... “pre- 
ventive,” ... or “vaccine.” It cannot and 
does not give birds coccidiosis. 

But, ... when birds beiag fed C-Ka-Gene 
pick up bloody coccidiosis, C-Ka-Gene 
permits them to have a mild, harmless at- 
tack. Often careful laboratory examination 
is needed to prove the disease ever oc- 
curred. There are few, if any, losses and 
good growth is maintained. 

After this light attack is over, the birds 
are IMMUNE, . . . protected from bloody 
coccidiosis, . . . for life!! 

See your dealer today. Ask him for 
Pratts C-Ka-Gene. 








Pratt Food Co., Philadeiphia. Dept. CK 71 
Check size wanted. Send "Bast order with 
o 









Mame and address West of 
Colo, Colo. 

100 Chick Size....... $ 1.25 $ 1.35 

250 Chick Size....... 2.75 3.00 

S00 Chick Size....... 5.00 5.50 

1000 Chick Size....... 9.50 10.00 

3000 Chick Size..... 25.00 27.00 











anywhere in U.S.A. 


MONEY 


rices are ‘‘delivered’’ 


LITTER « LABOR - CHICKS . 











BIGGER POULTRY PROFITS IN 


NORTH CAROLINA 








9 geet me opportunities for bigger profits 









await poultry raisers in North Carolina— 
where nature contributes so generously to re- 
duction of feeding and housing costs. Close by 
at-home markets ARE BEGGING FOR MORE EGGS AND 
MORE MEAT FOWLS. 

North Carolina does not produce anywhere 
near the eggs and poultry consumed within the 
state, and the influx of hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers into North Carolina HAS GREATLY IN- 
CREASED THE MARKET DEMAND. 

Thousands have found poultry raising in 
North Carolina highly profitable. Small grain 
yields are higher. The mild climate makes ex- 
pensive housing unnecessary. Outdoor grazing 
possible throughout the year is conducive to 
good health. 

Many egg laying records are held by North 
Carolina flocks making breeding stock of high- 
est producing quality available at all times. 
North Carolina State College, which operates 
numerous experimental flocks, is ready at all 
times through its Experimental Station and Ex- 
tension Service to help the poultryman solve his 
problems. 

Come to North Carolina and helpsupply the ever 
expanding local market ... PROFITS ARE HIGHER. 
- 

















RECORD BREAKER: This North Carolina ihe 
laid 991 bg s in 4 years! 

National R. O. P. records for 1939-40 show 
North Carolina “4 standing Ist among 56 
Barred Rocks flocks tested throughout the na- 
tion; 2nd in 44 flocks of White Rocks; 3rd, 
5th and 14th in 47 flocks of New Hampshires: 
4th in 61 flocks of Rhode fe bea Reds; and 43rd 
and 44th. in 204 flocks of White Leghorns. 
=s=se= MAIL COUPON TODAY +<«<«« 








4 2902 of Conservation and Development ¢ 
North Carolina , 
, Please send me information about ; 
‘ Poultry in North Carolina ’ 
, 

¢ Name H 
§ Address ' 
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"Sani-Flush is spring tonic 
for car radiators” 


Better take extra-good care of car radia- 
tors this year. Clean out dangerous rust 
and sediment when you remove anti- 
freeze. Sani-Flush does it quickly, com- 
pletely. Costs only a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Tests have shown Sani-Flush harmless 
to any engine or fittings, when used ac- 
cording to directions on can. It’s in most 
farm bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Safe 
in septic tanks. Sold in grocery, drug, 
hardware and 10c stores. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


UNIVERSAL PICK-UP 
FITS COMBINES 8 FT. AND 
LARGER. Simple drive with 
few attaching parts — 
mounted by one man. 
No sickle guards to re- 
move. Amply long. 

NO WRAPPING—NO CLOGGING. Innes patented "'pis- 
ton action" finger construction eliminates wrapping. 
Available with steel — or flexible Rubber Fingers. 
UNIVERSAL — IN PRICE—$77.50. Priced in range 
of Pick-Ups for cn combines. Scoop type such as 
Deere |2A-$59.50—some as low as $36.50. Buy now. 
Write today for complete information and prices. 


INNES COMPANY "sets osemer 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


has a prescription for 
every curable animal ail- 
ment, especially cattle. 
He will be glad to send 
you interesting free lit- 
erature on how to treat 
our own livestock at 

ome. Write direct to 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VET. CO., Inc. 
2552 GRAND AVENUE, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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A Penny Social can bring in dollars. 


In Diamond, Missouri, the pupils of the 
little Brown School were asked to raise 
$25 for the Newton county Red Cross. 
The teacher planned the menu; mothers 
cooked the food; families ate it—at a 
penny a spoonful (a nickel for pie). This 


not only raised money—it furnished a 


good time. 


Texas Students are getting high school 
credit for gardening and canning. Home 
| economics pupils will get a half credit 
for planting a defense garden and can- 
the vegetables and fruits. Would 
school be interested in doing this? 


FORWICTORY 
BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 
DEFENSE 
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AND 
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Get 2.9% Interest, compounded semi- 
annually, for that money you can’t spend 
on tires and new machinery. Uncle Sam’s 
the banker. The savings account is called 
Defense Savings Bonds now. But the 
U.S. Treasury Department will shortly 
swing into tune with the times, dump the 


word “Defense” overboard, and change 
the name to War Savings Bonds. Bonds 


can be cashed in at the end of 60 days— 
if you need the money. (No _ interest, 
however, for such a short period.) Hold 
them for the full ten years and you get 
25% interest for loaning Uncle Sam the 
money to buy more war machines. A $25 
bond costs $18.75. For smaller amounts, 
buy War Stamps—a dime to a five spot 
—from the mailman. 


The Tire Situation can be helped 
four ways: 

1. Gather up discarded tires and tubes 
and start them back to the factories. By 
using old rubber, tire makers can cut the 
amount of new rubber from 12 to 5 
pounds in each auto tire, and the tire 
will give 75% as much mileage as one 
made of all new rubber. 

Do your driving on the basis of 
necessity, not pleasure. Make one trip 
to town serve several purposes. 

3. Reduce car speed. At 40 miles an 
hour a tire should run twice as far as 
at 60. 

4. Stretch tire life 50% by good care— 
correct inflation, driving slow on curves, 
avoiding sharp objects, etc. 
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Fowl with 
Laryngotracheitis 
Photo courtesy 
U. S. Dept. Agriculture 


CONVERTED inro PROFIT 
by WENE US.Licensed VACCINES 


AT A COST LESS THAN A 
SINGLE EGG PER BIRD 
High prices are guaran- 
teed by Govt. It costs so little 
to vaccinate that it does not 
pay to risk loss of your birds 
and income. By ordering to- 
day, you prepare’ to vaccinate 
at right time—2 to 6 months 
of age. Full instructions sent. 

No physical setback. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ACT! WRITE TODAY 
Wene Chick Embryo Origin Vaccines (U. S. Veteri- 
nary License No. 209) were developed - one of 
America’s leading pathologists. Prices: Fowl Tra- 
cheitis Vaccine: 100 doses $2.50; 500 doses $10.00, 
Fowl Pox Vaccine: 100 doses 75c; 500 doses $3. 
Order now. Ai proposition for dealers. 
wens’ fourtay LABORATORIES, 

Dept. V VINELAND, N. J. 





A valuable book 
on poultry dis- 
eases. Gives valu- 
able suggestions. 
Practical. Clearly 


written. Send 
postcard today. 
No obligation, 
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HARD of HEARING 


The picture tells “or A Aaa are HARD OF HEAR- 


ING, annoyed by LZINC RINGING, HISSING 
HEAD NOISES, %& Lo GED UP FE EL ING IN EARS, 
DIZZINESS. 

Hard impacted wax plugging up ear canals, and pressing on sensitive 
ear drums keeps out sound waves, makes your hearing bad, 

To remove this wax obstruction that interferes with normal hearing 
and may cause severe irritation use Orotune Ear Drops as directed, 


They contain an ingredient especially ree: ommended for this pur; 
chenon, Newark, N. J., writes: “Before using 

Ear Drops, | was so dea fened, that | could net hear the 
After usi . i can now hear the clock tick with beth ears.” 
SEND WN AONE Y. Pay postman $1, plus few cents postage. If you 
send cash with order we pay postage. Order today. You'll be amazed how 
jad and digtinetls ° vu HEAR again = n wax obstruction is removed. 

ARVIN W. 48 St., c 


KILL WEEDS th 


2000° F. controlled heat quickly, easily destroys weeds (seeds 
and all), poison ivy, crab grass, insects, etc. Keeps drive- 
ways, fences, irrigation ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun- 
dred home and farm uses. Burns kerosene. Inexpensive 
— safe —easy to use. 10 day trial. 7 popular priced 
models. Write today for free catalog and prices. 
HAUCK MFG. CO. 
154 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


otune 
tick. 
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WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


BOLENS HUSK! GARDEN TRACT TORS 
Help —— merica the “World's 


et” 
-" PRODUCTS CO. Dept. FJ- 2 


a 


Washington 
Wis. 


GARDEN TRACTORS... 














Fast milking + 


peli cen less work, more $ 


with PA G E 
Portable Milker 






Milks 20-25 cows an hour. Safe vacuum 
control for each cow gets more milk. 
Double or single units. Sanitary visible 
chamber ... no dirt-catching corners. 
Clean in a jiffy. Gas or electric. Write 












STOP and SAVE! 


Men! Women! Save the cost of diamonds! 
Wear the famous Blu-Brite, fiery white Zir- 
con, like Diamonds—they dazzle everyone 
—but are 98% less expensive. Write for 


FREE catalog! IMBERLY GEM CO., Dept. 
F353. 503 Sth Ave.. N.Y. C. 
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ARE WE AFRAID? eT can’t, for the life 
of me, see any common sense in this hoard- 
ing of food. What kind of Americans are 
we if we are afraid of a few sacrifices? What 
zood American would sell his freedom for 
a few pounds of sugar? 

Why should we who may have cash enough 
to hoard food take it away from the less 
fortunate who must live from hand to mouth? 
We are all Americans. We must all sacri- 
nee. 

Anyhow, if a lot of us would think less 
about our stomachs and more about what 
we can do to win this war, we would soon 
have the Japs and Hitler on the run. 


Steubenville, Ohio Mrs. M. J. Gibbons 





WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 


Mr. Graham Patterson 
Publisher, Farm Journal, Inc. 


Dear Mr. Patterson: 


It has been my good fortune 
to have the privilege of seeing 
in advance some of the page 
proofs of your May Farm Journal 
and Farmer's Wife. You are mak— 
ing with this issue a forceful 
and constructive contribution to 

fuller and clearer understand— 
ing of how agriculture and in- 
lustry are mustering their ut-— 
most support for victory in this 
total war. 

I am impressed by the fact 
that in this issue you have con- 
verted your publication com 
pletely to the one great job we 
all have to do. My congratula-— 
tions upon the excellence of 
your effort. 

Yours sincerely, 


ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


Under Secretary of War 





GOOD MEDICINE eI cannot go about 
my daily tasks unconcerned about our gal- 
lant defenders in the Philippines. . . . But I 
realize that lying awake nights or shedding 
tears of hysteria will not help them, nor us. 
We must give ourselves a good mental shak- 
ing, then follow through with action. Most of 
us are talking too much and doing too little 
about the things that trouble us just now. 
Of course, for any real American there can 
be no comfortable spot at this time, when so 
many of our own have been called upon te 
give their all. 








think, however, that because 
involved in war her citizens 


| do not 
America is 











As an aid to regularity or effec- 
tive substitute for strong laxatives, 
lemon and soda is gaining thou- 
sands of new users. Just do this: 








Ge > ms 


First thing each morning, or last 
thing nightly, squeeze the juice of 
one Sunkist Lemon into a tall glass 
half full of water. Into another glass, 
put 4 to % teaspoon of baking 


soda, (bicarbonate). Pour back 


forth, and drink as foaming quiets. 


Or you may prefer, as some do, —_—_Copr., 1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange 








CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist Lemons 


“Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood”’— Many C 


Tried 


9, LEMON? SODA? 


RAPIDLY GAINING FAVOR 
AS A MILD LAXATIVE 





to take only the lemon juice ina 
full glass of water. 


Besides aiding digestion and 
elimination, lemons are an excel- 
lent natural source of vitamin C, 
the only known source of vitamin P 
(citrin), and help promote normal 
alkalinity. 





i Try this for ten days. See if you 
—_ don’t benefit when you make it 


your “regular” rule. 


BS Stations — 6:15 p.m., E.S.T.— Mon., Wed., Fri. * 











Sotore bu 


dug. Satisfaction Gu 


J. H. SHIVERS, “Box . 4-52, Allen, Md. 


1942 F 
coe en of all “leading a. RY Our 
plan ee and strictly fresh 





TRAWBERRY PLANTS | 4 UTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diesel Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For 
free catalog write: 

NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 








| Make Your Victory Garden + 
Really Produce! 
Plant FERRY § SEEDS 











To get top yield and quality, plant seeds with 
a quality-pedigree of 86 years behind them 
. . - for pedigree is as important in seeds as 
in cattle. 


The laws of heredity run as true in peas 
or cabbages as in Holsteins. You can’t grow 
vigorous, true-to-breed vegetables from seeds 
of scrawny, hit-and-miss plant ancestors any 
more than you can raise prize-winning cattle 
from scrub stock. 


FERRY QUALITY is a “‘pedigree’”’ maintained 
by rigid supervision, including more than 
65,000 tests annually. Get your Victory Gar- 
den off to a victorious start—with FErRRy 
QUALITY SEEDs. At your local dealer’s. 


Send 2c stamp for “Ferry’s Victory Garden 
Plan.” Complete directions and planting plan 
for vegetable garden. Write Dept. J-3. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED Co. 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 








FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE @ MAY 


should crawl into a hole and pull it in after 
‘ al REG US Par. OFF 
them. We, too, can help boost morale by 


assisting in the various social activities of our ; ; = WENO 
community; continuing with the 4-H Club, ym” we lpia 


Grange meetings, churches and Sunday 


wer? 


schools. ete. 
Surely none of us who are left at home 
will feel that we do not have a part in this | RODENT ona INSECT PESTS 


terrific struggle, because we have not been wndiantlyg! 
* 


singled out by our government for some spe- , ts canecitdion aeeites 
cific task. There is work at hand for every- will solve your pest problem. 
one. | Used by farmers throughout 

| the world for nearly 20 years. 


Halfway, Kentucky A little goes a long way 
Mrs. Pearlis Williams Pruitt | SAFE + CERTAIN 


YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 


~~ | 
WhatAWife | Gl SSS [ J 





a i . : . ‘ 
PS SLOGAN e You recently suggested “We Spout can for Ants 30! ae 
mar 











Must Know To ms | Ain’ Foolin’” as a war cry or slogan. How it's the Gas that Kills ‘em! 

7 

Safequard Happiness | that we should think of God being on our 

side, but rather that we are on God’s side. 

There’s a difference. Ow a ons 

Safe New Way in Feminine Hygiene Gives | Charles City, lowa Emil G. Glaser 

Continuous Action for Hours 6s 

facts can wreck any wife’s married happiness. _ , - ' aS nl arry 

Yet thousands of women, instead of informing BRIDE AND GROOM ed It was just a rry 

themselves regarding feminine hygiene, either | chance remark by a radiant bride of six | Without Painful Backac 

: = heir troub 

‘home-made” mixtures, or resort to over-strong | if things were different. He is deferred until | fray ty thes slog the real cause of their trouble 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 


about “With God to Victory?” I don’t mean 
@ It is all too true that ignorance of physical 
place their dependence on weak, ineffective months—“I’m not keeping house like I might | Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
solutions of acids which can burn, scar and | July, and we are enjoying life thoroughly 
, excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 


desensitize delicate tissue. until then.” 
Today such risks are needless. Informed : : : : most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

women have turned to Zonitors—the safe, new Riding home, there came to my mind pic- When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
a : rgiene. These dz vy. snow- | tures of the gay, cross-stitched luncheon | ©us matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 

way in feminine hygiene. These dainty, sno 7 ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 


white suppositories cil germs instantly at con- | cloths that she might have been tempted to | and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 

tact. Spread greaseless, protective coating. | save, but is enjoying while they may; of the | under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Deodorize—not by temporarily masking—but | pretty guest towels (that men pretend not to | Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
: | used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 


by destroying odors. Cleanse antiseptically and . = : : 

give continuous medication for hours. ’ notice, but appreciate : just the : same) ; of | give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 

Yet! Zonitors are safe for delicate tissues. | her dinner table set with the glistening set | tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
of silver that she isn’t saving; of dinner | 2082's Pills. 





Powerful—yet non-poisonous, non-caustic. 
Even help promote gentle healing. No appa- 
ratus; nothing to mix. At all druggists. 

yooklet of 





dishes piled in the sink while they enjoy a 
walk together; of bright ruffled aprons; of 
hecoming ribbon hats and matched collars 




















sling | 
on for reven ee ee , sewe i . . sseau; 
vail wa etn emt Pep ington AY newly sewed to brighten her trousseau; of 
= intimate, + 528 newspapers scattered comfortably on the 
+, ileal a. nearer floor. 
eisai W hat memories of her and home that boy | For Some Old a i 
will carry with him when he is in Uncle L> 
Sam’s camp or manning a gun on a far- Rawieigh Routes N22 


which have paid our Dealers Ss 
big for Over 200 farm-home necessities. 
years. Old established demand. Sales 
way up this year. Specials every 
SALUTE e Here’s my salute to the army, trip help make larger sales. Low wholesale 
— | navy, marines and air corps, but can’t we prices. Good cash profits. No age limits. 
also have a little respect for the farm hands No layoffs. If you will work steady for 
good pay, write. Give age, references. 


1 working for small wages to feed the citizens 
LOOK! GROWERS SAY of the U. S. and the army? I am just a girl RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. E-91-F JN, Freeport, Ill. 


{ | away coast! She is building morale now. 
Eagleville, Tennessee Mary Lois Arnold 

















‘‘Lettuce 10 days earlier in market not yet 25, one of those “hired girls” who 
peel potatoes, wash overalls, and help keep 


Cabbage 3 weeks earlier.”’ : Fagg ye ¥ 
arm homes running smoothly. ee am 
You, too, can get this tremen- doing a little bit for Victory—or am I? FR & E ENLARGEMENT 


dous market advantage by using Waterbury, Vermont Hired Girl Just to get acquainted with 
. new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 


one snapshot print or negative, photo or pic- 
ture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you enclose 








TT ™ 
IN Th He VICTORY IN THE KITCHEN e How well ie a8 — 10c a bending, ond vom 
AN 2) YI ‘igiagt : . ice. a a mailing. nformation on han inting in 
c we all know that projects in our homes, Sana Glas dak iaiene, ar ae 





schools and churches have often been put inal returned ‘with your free enlargement. 




















One gro cr ° . a oe Ue ‘ 
-. with TRANSPLANTONE, on over by women. If victory is won in this | J Send it today. 
started picking three weeks ear- r , 2n are going ave a big ps Geppert Studios, Dept. 455, Des Moines, lowa 
ler. THANSPLANTONE keeps war, women are going to have a big part PP . Dep \ . 
plants growing after they have in it. Victory, like charity, begins at home 
= been set in the soll, and elimi- right in every woman’s kitchen. Good News for the HARD of 








nates the usual set back after 


Pan earlier crop on such other Warsaw, Missouri Mrs. H. E. Johnson HEARIN G 


Make your home trial of the 
THIRD MILE e Most people realize that | Vibraphone. No wires, batteries, 
inning the ws nalls f ecrifice. | | attachments. Write for free illus- 
winning the war calls tor sacri ice, put they trated booklet describing this 
want someone else to do the sacrificing. It | effective non-electric hearing aid. 
jus akes y il whe European Vibraphone Co. 

ie t — | my ve boil peg I hear — — ene  tevers 
grumble because they cannot get tires, radios, Los Angeles, California 


electric equipment, silk stockings, etc. When 


I think of the real sacrifices that many peo- 
ple all over the world are making in order 

Theold reliable 91 —— ees. 
mice, other pests. A highl 


that the rest of us petty grumblers may have 
efficient rodent a 


\ 


CHANGE THIS 


plants as strawberry, 
celery, tobacco, and 
sweet potato. Just 
soak the root area with 
TRANSPLANTONE 
solution to multiply roots, 
reduce wilt and thus make 
yet grow faster. 

sr can $1.00 — makes 

gallons of solution. 

i” te nm $4.00 — makes 
1600 galtone of solution. 
Ask your dealer or mail 
this coupon today. 
fs cm cD GS GES ED cD GED ce ee ee ee ee ee es 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Horticultural Division FJ-5 — Ambler, Pa. 


Please send me } {7 °°" of TRANSPLANTONE, for 











freedom, I’am not only willing to give my 
stockings, but my shoes, if it will help any. 








a | Jesus spoke of going the second mile. I use. All drug 
NAME «0.0.0. 20eccrecscesssecccers “s think if we ever went the second mile, now’s 
ADDRES ....-. +22 eeeeeserecees : the time to go it, and even the third mile. 





. » | 
GOED 6c ee ces ectoresceecese STATE.... ae | Asberrys, Virginia Mrs. Karl Kincler 
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* PARMERS’ TRADING POST ¢ 


« CONTINUED ON NEXT FOUR PAGES » 








WONDERFUL SUCCESS 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers. Read her 
experience in her own words: “Dear Sir: I 
think I must be one of the very first to use 
Walko Tablets. Some 35 years ago when I 
started raising chicks I saw Walko Tablets 
advertised as an aid in preventing the spread 
of disease through contaminated drinking 
water. I tried a package for my baby chicks 
with happiest results. I have depended on 
Walko Tablets ever since.” Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Disease Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and 
may spread disease through your flock be- 
fore you are aware. Use preventive methods 

use Walko Tablets. For over forty years 
thousands of poultry raisers have depended 
upon them. You, too, can rely on Walko 
Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through con- 
taminated drinking water. 





You Run No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their little 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money promptly 
if you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid 
if your dealer can not supply you. Price 
50c, $1.00, $2.50, and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 286, Waterloo, lowa 


POULTRY 


STOUFFER’S FAMOUS AAAA CHICKS headed with 
ROP males. Immediate delivery. Prepaid. U.S. Approved 
bloodtested flocks. Brown, White Leghorns; Buff, Barred, 
White Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons; Giants; 
Minoreas. Sexed pullets, cockerels, any breed. Leghorn 
cockerels $2.95. Heavy broiler cockerels $7.95. rite 
for prices Stouffer's Hatchery. Lena, Illinois 

UNITED STATES APPROVED BLOOD TESTED 
CHICKS. Sixteen varieties. Sexed or unsexed. Low as 
$4.95 hundred. 25,000 chicks daily. 100% live arrival. 
Catalog Free. Lone Elm Hatchery, Box 254, Nokomis, Ill 
C_O_D. Barred— Buff— White Rocks, White W ro. 
White Leghorns, $7.90 per 100; Heavy Mixed, A a 
100, collect. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. Heatthy. ‘0 io 
S385 FROM WAYNE WHITE or Brown egg laying 
hybrids. As hatched or sexed priced reasonable. Cata- 
logue Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Tllinois. 

PEAFOWL. Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, Wild Geese, 
Ducks. Guineas Thirty Varieties, Fancy and Squab 
Breeding Pigeons. Circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Ia. 


























Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 


POULTRY ene 


itil 
CHICKS OF DISTINCTION mean more profits for you. 
Write for our new 1942 Guide Book. It tells all about 
Heizer’s Chicks and how to raise them profitably. 
Thousands of our customers make real money every year 
because our chicks are bred to live and mature rapidly 
into big sturdy broilers or early maturing pullets. By 
selling several million pag our volume lowers your 
original cost. The Guide is free and very valuable, so 
write today 
Heizer's Quality Hatchery, Box 14, New Albany, Indiana. 
67 RARE VARIETIES BABY CHICKS, Eggs, Breeding 
Stock. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free 
handsome catalogue colored pictures, showing Laken- 
velders; Polish; Hamburgs; Andalusians; x; Giants 
Cornish; Houdans; Minoreas; 11 beautiful vestotios 
Wyandottes and Rocks; Australorps; Spanish; Butter- 
cups; Langshans; Anconas: Orpingtons; Rhode islands: 
New Hampshires; Brahmas; Lamonas; Turkens; 10 


varieties Hybrids. 
Murray McMurray, Box 23, Webster City, Iowa. 






















,300, x ri ot 30,000,600 n 1941. our 
government wants 4,200,000 ) dozens in 1942— 
guarantess high prices until June, 1943. Do gow part— 

ncrease your laying flock with | Carney chic a4 
Buff, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping 
$8 25-100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels $7 45; Big Oinaghiat, 
White Leghorns $8. 25-100: Pullets $16.00; Cockerels 
$3.25; Heavy Mixed $6.75; Light Mixed $7.25. I can 
make immediate shipment. 

Carney Hatchery, we 14, Shelb oe hot 
rov 


JOVER ALL 1IC 
adn Tested, $6.40 a uD. Sustined - one of 
America’s oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader 
in high quality, fast moneymaking chicks. Play safe 
with your investment—give us a trial order. All leading 
breeds, sexed or unsexed, and turkey poults. Get low 
prices, free Catalog, 14-day protection and 95% sex 
accuracy guarantees. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana. _ 
GUARANTEED— 1004 alive arrival, and 90% accuracy 
in sexing for Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks! 20 varieties to 
choose from, sexed or non-sexed. 45,000 hatched daily. 
All deliveries postpaid. We sell all over the country and 
have an enviable reputation for quick service, fair dealing, 
and fine sturdy | ny: ~ chicks. Free catalog and price 
list on request. Hayes Bros. Hatchery (new operators of 
Everlay Farm Hatchery), 964 Hayes Bldg., Portland, 
Indiana. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Limited Time—Thou- 
sands weekly. Our regular terms. 100% delivery. Send 
cash. Select quality Big English type White horns 
$6.95. Pullets $10.90. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Anconas, Minorcas, $6.40. Pullets $8.95. 
Heavy Cockerels $5.95. Heavy Assorted $4.95. Surplus 
Cockerels $1.95. 

Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 

TY CAN GIVE YOU IMMEDIATE DELIVERY of 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes 
$8.25-100; Pullets $10.95; Cockerels $7.95. Big English 
White Leghorns $8.45-100; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels 
$3.45; Heavy Mixed $7.25; Heavy Mixed (no sex guaran- 
tee) $6.75: Light Mixed $6.45; Seconds $4.25. Conrad's 
Jackson County ate a Box 14, Seymour, Indiana. 



















cy G Cc 
go all over the U. 3. yor My save our customers —4 
and make wonderful layers. Rare and popular 

U. 8. Approved. Blue Ribbon matings sired by ROP. 
males from 200 to 340 egg hens. Sexed males low a as $5.90; 
sexed pullets low as $8.90. Catalog Free. 


Sunshine Hatcheries. a oe Co et te 
Cc 






ate ry pre 

to your door, on all popular varieties Chicks with - 

alive delivery guaranteed. All matured breed toc 

that produces our Pay eggs is rigidly culled an blood- 

tested. We specialize in sexing! Don't buy until you get 

our color aeouter, Our prices are F ay Se the 1 ae 
nd 


Atz’s Famous Chickeries, Bo i 












iS MA? . U.S. Appro 

Tested, Per 100 Prepaid. Leghorns, Apeomes $7.7 75: 
Rocks, Reds, Orplagtons, Wreases Minorcas $8.40 
Giants, Brahmas $9.45; Assorted $5.95. Pedigree sired 
and sexed chicks. Free catalog explaining 2-week re- 
placement guarantee. 
Schlichtman Hatcher B leton City, Mo. 






an 0 
grown, Only 


"LLE HE? R 
Barron Breeding. 354 ien-stred seeek. I 
Michigan Breeder with new Eamesway Culling Meth 
Inspection privilege, 100% live arrival. Warning—re- 
serve now “AAAA” mat ng 32¢ up. Catalog free. 


wes: Mich ik 





lenaer Legon Farm, Box 304-F, 
— FFE! 8 RD 8. tes’ 

wot | cake R.O.P. Leghorn stock. Aneconas, Rocks, 
Theds. W yandottes,,Orpingtons, Min.-Leg. Hybrid. Sexed 
chicks. Get complete prices. Heavy Assorted $5.95. 
Leghorn Cockerels $2.45 Collect. 

Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 
LIMITED TIME—Immediate Shipments, 100% deliv- 
ery C. O. D. AAA quality. White Leghorns $6.85; Pul- 
lets $10.90; Started White Leghorn pullets, $ié. 95. 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes $6.95; pullets 
$8.85; Heavy Assorted $4.95; Surplus cockerels $2.85. 

Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 
AMONG WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS Big 
Type Brown Leghorn Chicks. Egg Contest Winners. 


Low Prices. Free Catal m 5 
Missouri Valley Farm, Box 542, Marshall, Missouri. 


















POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES ne application a 
year is guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, 
fowl ticks. Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow 
trade-mark. Free folder—write 
Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
ELECTRIC POULTRY SUPPLIES— Homemade 
Brooder Parts, Incubator Electrification Material, Plans, 
Alarms, Free Catalog. 
Lyon Electric Co , Dept. FJW, San Diego, Cat 
ELECTRIC CAPO! aby 
capons for sale. Send 10¢ for valuable ‘guide * ‘How To 
Caponize The Electric Way 
Simplex Electric ¢ apoaianr, 919 E. 61st, Chicago, Illinois. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES ON PO 
MENT. Wire fabrics. Free 100-page catalog 
Bussey Pen Products, 5187 West 65th Street, & jhicago. 






















MORE PROFITS FROM POULTRY—Learn how 
others get big daily income. Read America’s Leading 
Poultry Magazine. Three years . six months 10 
Poultry Tribune, Department PF-1, Mount Morris, Il. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — English Strain White I 
horns, Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and high 
producing Blue Andalusians. Write 
Atz’ Hatchery, Box 9-C, Milltown, Indiana. 
389s FROM WAYNE CHICKS, 21 Purebred varieties, 
6 brids as hatched or sexed. Pri reasonable. 
, R- ogue. Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. 
RAISE KLINE’S GEESE & yy Ca KS FOR 
PROFIT. All beeeds chicks and ee w ready. Write 
. Kline, Box 10, Middlecresk, Pa. 
DUCKLINGS— ~Waasmnth Pekins, $16 per 100; White 
Runners, $15 per 100. Excellent Breedi seesteg. 
Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y. 
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That’s what 
Uncle Sam wants in 1942—and it's 
900, ,000 dozens more than you 
produced in 1941. Are you Going 
your part to produce this increase 


DAVIS CHICKS CAN HELP YOU 


Order Now to Assure tecone Pmt 


Bd., Buff, Wh. Rocks, 

Reds, Wyandettes, $925 | 1 145 

Orpingtons. ......... 

Big English Wh., Brown, 

bun nalsh Wh Anconas g* 16" 
Heavy Mixed, $7,.25—100. 
Seconds, $4.95—100. 
Heavy Cockerels, $7.9 5—100. 
Les. lueaa $3.95—100. 

We Guarantee live delivery 
Bnip': Cc. ro D. Write for prices on turkey 


poults 
RY FARM 
Davis Samson, INDIANA 













Write for this FREE Catalog 
SUNRISE CHICKS 490 

chicks. Order now at these low 

woevararatet ta ($740 $4990 9995 

New Hampshire Reds $790 5] 0% 5695 


See why thousands of customers are 
making money with Davis Chicks 
Mixed, any breed, any sex 

* Guaranteed big, strong, fluffy 

* prices. We pay postage if cash is sent with order. 

» ORDER NOW. 

a 

BuffRocks, 

o SERarweeats: 15790 $4940 5g 95 
dotte, Buff Orpingto: 

e Heavy Mixed $5.90 

6 Send Order to Nearest City 

* 


pe. 952, 08 Pentnncapelte, 


SUNRISE CHICKS Since. wn. 
GOLDEN Rute CHICKS 


HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RUL 


Big Discounts for Immediate Orders 


JUST OUT! A complete, descriptive, colorful 32- "Rage 
catalog telling all about famous qualit yo Golden Rule 
Chicks. 98% livability guarantee on eeds. 100% live 
delivery. Offic: ial Ohio U. S. Pullorum don 
7 popular breeds. Sexed chicks. Big dis- 
counts for pmane ers. Time pay- 
ment plan. Send fo y+ iful new catalog 
and learn why over 2,000 poultry raisers buy 
chicks from Golden Rule. <<, post card or 
letter for your free catalog oder 
LDEN RULE Ware ERY 
Bucyrus, Ohie 


WHITE LEGHORN 


AAA Started Pullets weeks ad 


It paysjto buy the best. ~~. to 
have eggs when prices are $ 
Send cash in full.” Reserve pallets 


now. Catalog FREE. A hig rood 
and ship thousands w F.0. 8. 


BUSH Hatchery, 1217-C, Clinton, Mo. 































You'll make bigger profits with our chicks this year 
than ever before. White Leghorns and White Rocks 
headed by R.O.P. males. 16 other breeds. Blood- 
tested quality, 8 Extra Chicks with each 100 ordered 
early. Write for '42 annual catalog and low prices. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Bex E, New Washington, Ohio 








PRL yy fj - 
males ce not se ou 

Minorcas, White Gos. an of Jeading breed. Rusk’s » on 
7-Point Breeding Prog: 9th Consecutive Year Blood- 
testing. Write for FREE CATALOG and early order savings. 


RUSK FARM, Box 1020-E. WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


Nf @O2K! citexs 


ZHOUBAN pe BAG iS all year. FIN 
5S in 40 Br A oy 5 BRIDS Pultete 

§ ookerels, BW Dd. renee pUcKLINGS, Babe TU heey. ee 

uineas, Br i stock in Chicken ucks, Turkeys, Guineas. Cat. Pree 

Nabob Hatcherles ye "Gambler, Ohie 

















FAMOU Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them 


Flocks Bloodtested, fall of 1941, for B.W.D. 
and Typhoid, the most dreaded diseases in 
Baby Chix. You are also protected by our 
Livability Guarantee. 
We Hatch All Popular Varieties. 
We Specialize in SEXING. 


Thousands of _ repeat 
orders tell us our prices, 
quality and honesty are 
much favored. Parting 
with cash in advance 
requires confidence. I! 
enjoy and = appreciate 
that confidence and per- 
sonally pledge myself to 

















retain it 100%. WRITE FOR 
We guarantee live PRICES AND 
delivery prepaid. CATALOG 

Mail Answered Same IN COLORS. 





Day Received. 


ATZ’ MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
) DEPT. 15, HUNTINGBURG, IND. 





Rices WHITE LEGHORNS 


GUSTA B. ATZ _ 














EDUCATIONAL 


WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? Writing short stories, 
articles, etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In 
your spare time we teach you to write, the way newspaper 
men learn—by writing. Free ‘‘Writing Aptitude Test”’ 
tells whether you possess the fundamental qualities essen- 
tial to successful writing Write Today! Newspaper 
Institute of America, Suite 593-E, One Park Ave., New 
York, Y 

MEN W ANTED —Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free booklet write 

NashvilletAuto Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 











LEARN TO DRAW —at home in your spare time. Com- 
mercial Art, Illustrating, ¢ ‘artooning - all in one practical 
course. Write for Free Booklet, “Art for Pleasure & 
Profit.” State age. Washington School of Art, Studio 
545-A, 1115- Li 5th Street, N.W Ww ashington, D.C 





“UNCLE SAM” JOBS. War greatly increasing appoint- 
ments. $24.23 to $40.38 week. Men-Women. Prepare 
immediately for examinations Full particulars—list 
positions, Free. Write today 

Franklin Institute, Dept. K-14, Rochester, N.Y. 








CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational 
books, slightly used. Sold Rented Exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete details and bargain catalog Free. Write 
Nelson Co , Dept. E-232, 500 Sherman, Chicago 

BUY GOOD BOOKS CHEAPLY FOR RELAXATION 
AND EDUCATION. Lending libraries’ surplus. Non- 
fiction, fiction, mysteries, westerns Remarkable bar- 
gains. 19¢c up Free catalog, 5,000 titles 

Dept. FJ, American Lending Library, ¢ ‘ollege Point, N.Y 





BE AN AUCTIONEER—A Pleasant, Profitable Occu- 
pation. Send for free catalog and How to Keceive the 
Home Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of 
Auctioneering, Box 11, Decatur, Indiana 


IF YOU LIKE TO DRAW, SKETCH OR PAINT— 
Write for Talent Test (No Fee Give age and occupa- 
tion. 

Art Instruction, Inc., Dept. FJ-42, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly ‘at home. Booklet free 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-4, Chicago. 














SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


PLANTS—Certified Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, To- 
matoes, Pepper, Eggplants, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
Sweet Potatoes, Mixed as Wanted, 500, $1.00; 700, 
$1.25: 1000, $1.50. Mosspacked. Satisfaction Guar- 
poe Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas. 





}LADIOLUS— 100 choice assorted blooming size Bulbs, 
31 00; 500 for $4.00, postpaid. Including 25% Picardy. 


Catalogue Free 
Terrace ‘Glad Gardens, Stevensville, Michigan. 




















The Answer to Your Government’s Demand for MORE EGGS BABY PULLETS 
@ RICE’S WHITE LEGHORNS have been bred for 22 years for $12.00 
profitable egg production under ordinary conditions. Per 100 
@ BREEDING FOR NATURAL DISEASE op gg per eens as well 
as high egg production makes Rice’s White Leghorns most ’ 
profitable. an ae 
@ PARENT STOCK EAMESWAY CULLED and bloodtested by 00 
y Eamesway certified technicians. Write for description of process. $20. 
@ STARTED PULLETS OUR SPECIALTY. Write for details. Per 100 
OREE L. RICE @eBIG FREE CATALOG tells you all about sensational new BABY 
World's Largest developments in America’s most profitable egg-laying breed. 
Producer of Write for it today. COCKERELS 
Started Leghorn $1.45 
Box 2-R ° 
Pullets RICE LEGHORN FARM Sedalia, Missouri Per 100 











































UP 
“SAVE 7o $5.00 rer — $4.05 PROFIT 
Our 32 years’ reputation is built on Fine Quality, Low Per HEN 
Prices and Prompt Service. A mparison of our prices ° 
and quality will prose Sieb’s Foundation Chicks are second Our year 's record shows 
o none, yet priced up to $5.00 per 100 less for Pullets, cash profit on 40 hens of 
Mates, Hybrids er Unsexed. rr layers and Extra $162.50 $4.05 per hen). 
Pound Groilers mean More Profits E. Graupner, Conn 
. . . 
ONE GRADE ONLY... THE BEST | 909 EGGS PER HEN 
196,000 Blood Tested Breed ua Ss - 
Ouida and Peet for High Pression ee ‘Wecerds. “Our The pullets received from 
large ca eeity enables us to cut cost, fill orders promptly and ou nat ny better than 
furnish Quality at Amazingly Low Prices. Send today for egos per hen for the 
Money Sav ing Prices and Catalog. year. rs. Hughes, Ind. 
SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 145, LINCOLN, ILL. 















RAISE 200-332 EGG R.0.P. SERED CHICKS from 
vitamin-fed breeders. Two World records, U. S. Egg 
Laying Contests, 1941. White Leghorns, White Turkey Poults 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, Reds, New Hampshires, won Ducklings 
976 official awards for high egg production. Six of 10 eo 
1942 Illi sE Contests for past month ustomers 
a ay Egy sts, Nat'l Ct nick ont tests, 98.01% livability FREE 
BROODING INSTRUCTIONS. Reasonable farmer chick prices 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, H.C. HELM, Box 26, Metropolis, tl. 


HUBBARD’S 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Every Chick our 
own Strain 



































Eight years breeding from R. O. P. ar 
pedigreed big type males in my White 
Rock flocks—fine blood linesin all breeds 
—mean chicks that will help you produce the eggs 


Uncle Sam wants. aiiaenailiiad ae 
ORDER Now and SAVE Future Delivery 
Standard Matings Homsssee — = 


White ulin. wren, $00 $4400 $795 


Buff Orpingtons 

sa Srcer ak Whtes.. 990° SU28 Sgr 
Wh.,, Black, Buff Minercas $g00 $47 $550 
. a, oo Brown, Leg- $g25 $4595 $345 


75 
Heavy Mixed, $695 —100. Light Mixed, - —100. 
t ... Guarantee live delivery 
aly oy 2 0. D. Write for FREE Catalog. 


SALEM HATCHERY, Box scene Ind. 
i 1 U.8.A. d “ rantee. Money my t- on any chicks 
pat y aw Ly way War man pr ee cob trae to breed. No need to take chances. FE X ED 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
represented. Male or pullet c hicks furnish- 
Tested. Easy 


world wide locations of Parks Stock. 
ed. Low prices. All varieties. Mo. Approved 


One Breed Only. R.O.P. Bloodtested. ao 
AIN PRICES & CHICK MANUAL FREE. 


Eggs, Chicks, Stock. Priced right. Cat.and map ao 1. 
a JOE PARKS & SONS, ALTOONA, PA. Bee eR ORT STATE HATCHERY, Box 506, BUTLER, MO. 








pale year... buy Balanced Breed- 
. Hubbard chicks are big-bod- 
strong, officially Pullorum 
py They live, grow fast, lay 
well, 30-day Guarantee. Sexed 
and Rock Cross chicks are 
available. 


Hubbard Farms 


Box3 WALPOLE, N. H. 














































STRAWBERRY PLANTS! Dunlap, Aroma, Blake- 
more, 300—$1.00; 500—$1.60; 1,000— $3.00. Gem, Mas- 
soon, Everbearing, 175—$1.00 5 Mammoth Rhubarb, 
$1 ( Iowa Nurseries, Farmington, Iowa 


10 PE RENNIAL PLANTS 5c. Blooming size, field- 
grown. Varieties: falghiabennn. Daisies, Dianthus, Aqui- 
legia. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Novotny Gardens, Osage, Iowa. 


TOMATO PLANTS $1.00 | per 1000; Egg Plants, Hot 
and Sweet pepper plants $1.25 per 1000. Write for price 
list Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. 


MILLIONS CERTIFIED Improved Red, Pink Porto- 
rican potatoes, 1000 $1.50. Tomatoes, Sweet and Hot 
peppers $1.25. Cabbage 75c. Daniel's, Tyty, Ga. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Sere ee eee ee ea 
TREMENDOUS NEW OPPORTUNITY for Milking 
Shorthorn raisers due to defense program. U. 8. and 
Great Britain urgently need all milk and meat this coun- 
try can produce. Greatest opportunity with Milking 
Shorthorns. Hold official world’s record for milk and 
butterfat production. Greatest salvage value of all milk 
breeds rial subscription Milking Shorthorn Journal, 
six months ys: one year $1. Milking Shorthorn Society, 
Dept. K-3, 7 Dexter Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
ABORTION VACCINE: Calfhood vaccination Gov- 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. Kansas City 
Vaccine Company, Department 10, Stockyards, Kansas 
City, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus, Owner 
FREE CATALOG of valuable livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, etc. 

Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chicago. 
Oo. I. C. CHESTER WHITE BOARS, Bred Sows, Gilts, 
Pigs no kin. Pedigreed. Vaccinated. Prolific. 

Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
HELP NATIONAL DEFENSE 


by producing meat in your back yard Raising Domestic 
Rabbits. Old and Young can do it. Send 25c for Book- 
let and Literature to A. Weygandt, Secretar 4 
AMERICAN RABBIT & CAVY BREEDERS ASSN., 
7408 Normal Ave. Chicago, tll. 
SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE— America's leading mag- 
azine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 1l0c. 

Dept. B, Lamoni, Iowa. 
2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working — Free. 

Levi Farnsworth. Route 1-B, New London, Ohio. 
ANGORA WOOL PAYS GROWERS $5.70 POUND! 
Start Now! Receive steady wool checks. Raised any- 
where. Illustrated catalogue, wool samples, 10c. 

Clay Farms, Spokane, Wash. 


TURKEYS 
























































et cet cet tt ee ill 
‘*KNOLL’S” BROAD-BREASTED Bronze, White Hol- 


lands, and Bourbon Red Turkey Poults. From famous 
stock. Northern range-raised. Exclusive turkey hatch- 
ery. Get folder and special low prices with discounts. 
Knoll’s Turkey Farm, Route 6-J, Holland, Michigan. 
THOUSANDS OF TURKEY POULTS WEEKLY; also 
Baby Chicks, Guineas and Bantams. Catalogue, prices 
upon request. Discounts early. 

Hayes Hatchery, Springfield, Illinois. 
MORE PROFITS FROM TURKEYS—Only magazine 
exclusively devoted to turkeys ain newest methods. 
Five months 50c, one year, $1. Send Cash. 

Turkey World, Department TF-1, Mount Morris, IIl. 
TURKEY BOOK FREE. Good advice and information 
on turkeys and chickens Also tells about Ray-zem 
Remedies. Ray-zem Labs., Hudson, Wis. 

















—mé SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


BOOTH CHICKS 



























—— PREPAID PRICES as long as Supply lasts. 100 Scarlet 

ories Red Gem Everbearer, bears in 60 days $1.25; 500—$5.50; 

naper 10 0 — $9.00 io ao 1000-81250." 10. Tt —- f 

: verry 75¢ — —_ 10rnless 

— Boysenberry $1.30; 25—$2.75; 100—87.25; 1000—$52.00. LAY EXTRA EGGS x PAY EXTRA PROFIT 

nepal 12° Regular Mammoth Boy senberry $1.00; 25—$1.: ‘ , 

pape r 100—$3.50; 1000—$28.00. 10 _1-yr. Blueberries $2.25: This is bargain year for chick buyers at Booth Farms. For 

New 100—$19.00 . 5 Latham a | Raspberries e = > + 21 years we have maintained a large trapnest breeding farm 
$2.50. 2-yr. fruiting size $110; 25— ) _ to improve the laving qualities of our flocks. In past 9 years, 

your $5.50. 25 Cumberland Black Raspb $1.20; 100— 

blag $3.00: 1000—$19.00. 8 2-yr. Se ee Funnel a with best breeders, our birds have won 1,340 

cost Grapes’$1.00:"100—$4.75. 25 Eldorado Blackberries $1.00; rophies and awards at National Laying Contests. 
100—$2.60: 1000—$18.00. 2-yr. fruiting size 12—$1.00 For 1941 we had highest average production of any breeder 

renn 25—$1.50; 100—$4.00; 200—$7 50. Hardy, Northern of Leghorns, Reds and Rocks in all U. S. contests. All these 


Grown Quality Guaranteed. Order Direct From This Ad ROYAL W. BOOTH = jens were raised on our own breeding farm. Thousands of 



































Com- 4 . ° 
“tical ro Save Time, or send for Color Catalog. r A - 
ory ‘& Westhauser Nurseries (R-91), Sawyer, Michigan. SEXED pullets $ge° bye yee and daughters are used in our 
—_ QUALITY OPEN FIELD GROWN PLANTS. Eight 19504, 4 
Inch Tomatoes, Rutgers, Bonny Best, Stone. Marglobe, | 2 ; STARTED 
oOint- Baltimore Pritchard. 100—60c; 500-$1.00; $1.50 Per mea es (00 up 
epare 1000. Cabbage. Golden Acre. Round Dutch. Allseason. 
list Early Flat Dutch. Marrion Market, Copenhagen. Wake- Before ordering MAY 
fields and Onions. 100-—60c; 200-—85c; 500-$1.00; 1000- chicks. send for 
Y $1.50; 3000 up-$1.00 per Thousand. Pepper California our FREE Catalog CHICK Average Income for 2 Years 
ional Wonder. Ruby King, Worldbeater Bull Nose, also Hot. and fi i - t WHY “a : e 
All Head Lettuce. Broccoli. Egg Plant. Sweet Potatoes. — 10.000 i 509 My average income for the past 2 years has 
used Ponderosa and Oxheart tomatoes. 100—60c; 300-—$1.00; over poultry been $110.25 a month from a flock that aver- 
Write 0-81.50; $2 00 per 1000. Cauliflower and Transplanted raisers reorder aged less than 550 birds. My records show 
seaneeees 100 $1 +t — oo: $5.00 per 1000. Prop- Booth Chicks each better than 200 egg flock average. I have 
= - rly ossed. Shipped Promptly. . : ? > ” 
PION ad ata . year. used your stock exclusively for 5 years. 
Non- ; eS. Sap soe, = FREE CATALOG 2. C. V. Westbrook, Kane Co., Ill. 
bar- TOMATO PLANTS! Field grown, Rutgers, Pritchard, nATIONAL E66 CONTE 
Marglobe and Baltimore, $1.00—1,000. Certified Porto ONTEST 
N.Y Rico Potato Plants, $1.50—1,000, and Williams’ Red BOOTH FARMS BOX |$05-E | CLINTON, MO. ROS 
Occu- Velvet Certified Potato Plants, $1.75—1, 000. Pepper 
e the Plants: California Wonder, $2.00—1,000 or 25c—100; 
ool of Hot Pepper, Chili and Long Red Cayenne, same rice. 


Cabbage, Round Dutch, all seasons, Copenhagen, 75c— 
1,000. 24 years growing and shipping better plants. 


= Ss Quitman Plant Company, Quitman, Georgia. . 
WRITE FOR PRICES on Schroer’s Better Vegetable 2 
Minn Plants. Cabbage, leading varieties, Broccoli, Onion. 


ictical Certified Tomatoes: Gulf State Market (pink), Pritchard, 


Bonny Best, Stokesdale, Marglobe, Rutgers, John Baer, 
Azo Brimmer, Ponderosa and Baltimore. Pepper: Ruby le Se | 
—__—— Giant, World Beater, California Wonder, Pimento, Red . ‘ 
Cayenne and Hungarian Yellow Wax. Black Beauty 


CK Eggplant, and Porto Rico Yam Sweet Potato. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


























































——— 
ote SEND_NO MONEY. Pay Postman, Certined Frost- BIG, HARDY CHICKS! 
ee proof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes. renew. "sa 
— toes, Eggplants. Any variety. Moss packed. Mix as ; 1 
= wanted 300-75¢e; 500-$1.00; 700-$1.25; 1000-$1.50; BRED IN THE NORTH for vigor and high 
as 5000-86.25. Transplanted Cabbage, Tomatoes, Pepper, i ° i 
Saline Memplants, 100-8100; -500-88.00 production. Selected, blood-tested flocks. Finest 
cardy a> Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas. modern hatching equipment. Order Boote’s chicks 
ran YOUR VICTORY GARDEN will produce more vege : . 1 
lake tables planted with our Snows Vee a this year — EARLY! 
> ead Wakefield, Goldenacre, Copenhagen, Marionmarket cab- 
— bage plants $1.00 thousand. Pritchard, Rutgers, Stokes- BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, INC. e WORTHINGTON, MINN, 
ubarb, dale, Marglobe, Baltimore tomato. Portorico potatoes, 
owa Rubyking, California pepper, Beets, Lettuce, Broccoli 
fleld- plants $2.00 thousand mail express collect. Will ship COD 
Aqui- Omega Farms, Omega, Ga. NOW is 
wa SEND NO MONEY. PAY ON DELIVERY. Certified 
Hot Plants, Frostproof-Cabbage, Onion. Tomato, Pepper. THE TIME 
: price Any variety Mixed as wanted. +‘. vont Maes $1.00; 
ro 700, $1.25; 1000, $1.50; 5000, $6 25. Transplanted-Cab- 
Ga bage, Tomato, Pepper. 100, $1.00; 500, $3.00. Write for F al | C h GHIGhS to buy BIG BOY Chicks 
A the prices on larger lots. Fairview Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. and put the famous BIG 
GERANTUMS—2 Dozen Plants postpaid $1.25. These 
—— are strong young plants that will a Sane very satisfac- BOY CHICK RAISING 
— tory for planting in the yard or garden. Plants are read mvetica w . 
IES for delivery April 15th to June 15th. Any color or mix apap PLAN to ork for you 
Try a box of these and you will want them every year.) Write for FREE folder 
. Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Illinois. 
{ilking iM telling how you can 
3 _ THESE FLOWERING PLANTS will blossom for years 14 ee chee tex off thn remeien 
coun- and save garden work. Five varieties Ked-Toned Iris, - . ; " BOOLO . 
lilking thirty cents. Twelve varieties, best colors, Early Chrys- > 120, 000:<SA TISFIED-CUS STOMERS) 
x C. anthemums, one dollar. Four varieties mt me, fifty : es veewne-” SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
i m cents. All piants labeled and postpaic Flower Stories” = 
— free. . B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES “aA GOOD PLACE TO BUY CHICKS” 





BE WEEKS EARLIER Blooming size Tomato Plants. 

Gov- Rutgers, Marglobe, Pritchard, Bonnybest—500, $2.00; 

s City $3.50 per Thousand. Cabbage and Onions—500, $1.00; Wi N at G IN 

Cansas $1.75 per Thousand Sweet Pepper, Broccoli, Sweet 5 GIRLS, PR | Z E S 
Potatoes—100, 65c: 500, $1.50; $2.50 per Thousand. 

rurner County Plant Farm, Rebecca, Ga. 


maga- ee 
te CERTIFIED FIELD GROWN PLANTS— Tomatoes, Y 
ago. Peppers, Eggplants, Sweet Potatoes, Frostproof Cabbage, 
Gilts, Onions Gees hardy plants. 200—50c; 500—-75c; 700— ~ 
$1; 1000-$1.25; 5000-85. Cauliflowers—100, 50¢; 1000, $3. 
10is Transplants "100, $1; 1000, $4. Prompt shipments. Pay SCHOLARSHIP 





Ss postman Star Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 








SEND NO MONE Y, PAY ON ARRIVAL—Certified 
plants, Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, 






















































E Eggplant, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Sweet Potatoes 200, 50c; 
is 500 $1 00: 700, $1 25: 1,000, $1.50, leading varieties, Join Uncle Sam's army of young poultry 
mestic mixed any way wanted, Mosspacked. cr) 
Book- Texas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas. ' ner ll gs a ia 
SSN., SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Golden Yellow Nancy if! chicks this summer and at the same time 
0. 10 ee = Pvanywhere. Carefuily packed in moss. 1 — l compete in Pine Top's big contest. Win 
od roduce an I are Ss. ‘res 
: mag arrival guaranteed. 500—75e: 1,000—$1.25. the first prize of $150.00 in Defense Bonds 
ustT} Smith ‘Plant Farms, Gleason, Tenn. MAIL COUPON TODAY = ho ag eey: five prizes — 
' — ° nail. Use them to go to college or 
wa rn, > , 
- : TOMATO PLAN TS: Millions large, stocky, now landé- of goed yous name and for any other purpose you wish. Pine Top, 
f rats grown from certifiec eed; no disease. Marglobes, address on @ po a N Engl ’ O.P f. 
re and Baltimores, Rutgers, Break-O'days. 75c Thousand. 5000, we can rush you entry ew England's great R.O.P. trapnest—pedigree breeding farm, is 
$3.50;+20,000, $12.50. Roots mossed, fresh delivery and blank and complete rules offering these prizes to encourage young people to raise their own 
yhio. _ satisfaction guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. Soir tater ane Te tes chicks this summer to help meet the need for extra eggs and meat. 
NDI a aa y : ’ ; + . ~ 
: = CERTIFIED PLANTS, PAY_POSTMAN—Frostproof don't start. Complete in- IT’S NOT NECESSARY TO BUY PINE TOP CHICKS TO ENTER 
aD) Cabbage, Onions. Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplant, Cauli- formation sent free—no but you must send for free entry blank now, to be eligible to win. 
aoe flower, Broccoli, Sweet Potatoes; 200, 50¢; 500, $1.00; 700, obligation. 
$1.25; 1,000, $1.50; leading varieties, mixed any way 
— wanted, mosspacked. East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. PINE TOP R. 0. P. BRED CHICKS 
—___—__— First choice of successful ultry raisers. ' 
USE PLANTONIC. multi-vitamin tablets, to increase sae qn so - 4" Soares PINE TOP POULTRY FARMS i 
- c growth, beauty of your flowers and vegetables. Send Ocks, orns and Crossbreds. Breeding = ba bh PSH 
. oe 25c for 250 gallon package. farm at Tamworth, New Hampshire. BOX C-26, MANCHEST »N HAM IRE : 
hatch- Plant Growth Products, Salinas, California. Please send me complete information on Victory | 
counts ° 
= THIS YEAR PLANT Prof. N. E. Hansen's New Hardy Contest : 
y: also Fiums, Apples, Cherries, Apricots. Grow anywhere, ‘ 
‘ ‘i om Catalog Free 
prices Hansen Nursery, Dept. K, Brookings, South Dakota. NAME. 0060 cet -¢  OOr5* 208 . oecccce : 
seine Pome KY FIELD GROWN PLANTS—Louisiana Yam, ‘ 
ig azine *ortorico Potato; Bonny, arene, yams Tomato; ' 
ethods California Wonder Pepper! $1.50—i ADDRESS. corren: 966, peeees totetee neg 
ris, Il Emerald Forma, Meigs, Georgia. ‘ 
mation BA ANSE I SOYBEANS—A leading edible variety —large TOWN STATE . 
ay-zem or small orders. ** eeeeeee e8eereete © © e888 H 
Wis Farm Management, Inc., Irwin, Ohio. Shwe wee een eece oo oe neeeeeeaeenneen 








for MORE EGGS 
—MORE PROFIT 


SEND FOR THis 


Increase’ your 
ege production 
with Hall’s Chicks 
— the “QUALITY. BRED” line of 
rolific egg producers. The Extra 
Vigor that makes them LIVE and 
LAY will — i” GREATER EGG 
PROFITS FOR YOU. 
SEND FOR ard CATALOG 
It is straight forward and honest— 
contains much useful information 
on profitable egg production with 
Hall’s Chicks. Send for your copy } 
today. 
WALL BROS. HATCHERY, Ine. 
Box 







yo 


*.. sow: 








Wallingford, Conn. 
BRED from WELL BREEDERS 








WELL 








MOTHER MILLER 


CHICKS, 


FAMOUS LA 





Your part in the food for freedom program is to raise 
more and better chicks, for bigger production. Order 
Mother Miller extra-quality chicks. They grow fast- 
er, lay earlier, lay more eggs for greater profit. 


TWO VALUABLE FREE BOOKS tel! about our 
pedigreed, wing-banded, trapnested, hardy breeding 
stock. Our 30th successful year—3% million yearly ca- 
pacity. Choose from 65 rare and leading breeds including 
our famous, big-type White Leghorn, and White Rock 
Chicks from heavy-laying strains. SEXED chicks in all 
opular breeds—100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
AAIL postal card for two FREE 
VOC KS. low prices and terms. Ad- 
dress nearest hatchery 
THE MILLER HATCHERY 
Dept. 10, Bloomington, Ili. 


or 
Dept. 10. Madison, Wis. 














More Poultry for Defense 
MORE MONEY for YOU! 


with “Strain-biended”’ HIMKLE CHICKS 


Buy Hinkle Chicks Now—to help 
you get that 27% increase in eggs 
Incle Sam wants for 1942 
youltry raisers have a big job to do 
n this defense program. 


Mrs. HINKLE SAVE MONEY NOW— ORDER 
TODAY for ~~ or Future Delivery 


- ~ pe “7 _ om 


$8. 25 Sil. 00 $7. ‘95 
toonkeoe.....oe 25 ‘$16. 00 $3.45 
Heavy $7,25—100; ‘ipht, $7. 25—100 


We pay postage... Guarantee Live Delivery. 
Ship C.0.D.... Write for Free Catalog. 


GREENSBURG HATCHERY, Box 8, Greensburg, Ind. 


ICTORY 
SELECTION 


Depend on a big hatchery with a long-established re- 
cord of fair “‘toalne and prompt service! Hayes Bros. 
Supreme Chicks guaranteed 100% alive arrival—90% 
accuracy in sexing. 20 varieties to choose from. 45,000 
chicks hatched daily. Sexed or non-sexed. Postpaid. 
Price list on request. Our Victory Selection is made from 
day to day to even up the distribution 


of regular orders. You get whatever it omes 





Wh., Bd., Buff Roc 
Reds., Wh. tag x 
Buff Orpingtons. . 



























is convenient to send you according to 18 
the day's hatch—for only per 
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Vea enof 
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UNCLE SAM Wants 27% 
in EGG PRODUCTION. That means many 
more chicks must be hatched to get the pullets to produce 
the 900,000,000 dozen extra eggs wanted. Do your part 


— Place your order Now os ane reseete Cocrerete 
Barred, White Buff Rocks 

Reds, White Wyans., Buff $g25 $4995 $795 
Ores. wre onias, és 8 10 

Ve . , 

Bur iaoheves, y oon hep $g4s $1595 $345 


Heavy Mixed $7.25—100: Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) 
$6.75; Light Mixed $6.45; Seconds $4.25. 
in pay postage... weregtes 
e Delivery Ship c. 
SEYMOUR “HATCHERY, Box 47, Smee, Ind. 


Buy DUBOIS CHICKS 


PRODUCE MORE EGGS and poultry 
which your country 








needs. Dubois chicks NOTICE 
will help you do your 

part. They're bred to oa Some 
produce—they're $00,000,000" 


priced to save you 


dozen more 














money. Order now to 
= get prompt delivery. eggs in 1942 
Garrett Adams 
AA GRADE CHICKS omewe Cuties Coctseccte 
rred, Buff hite 
a. I. Reds, Wh. Wyan., Buff $8.45 $11.00 ‘7.95 
s. C. Big Eng. Wh. Les. Br., $Q_ 45 $15.95 $3.95 


uff Leg. and Ancenas 
Heavy Mixed, $7. 45 —100; Assorted, $6. 95. 

We pay Postage, Guarantee Live Delivery, Ship 

C.0.D. Write for Free Catalog—price on turkeys. 


DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY, BOX 570, HUNTINGBURG, IND. 


NIL asin FREES 


33 articles; 
lowest prices leading vow ot — 
also day-old pullets, males and pin y 
Or. largest chick producer. COL pide 


POULTRY FARMS, Box 665, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; 
Box 3665, Wichita, Kans. ; Box 665, Cullman. Ala.; 
Box 665, Florence, Colo.; Box 665, Shenandoah, 

Iowa; Box 665, Marion, Ohio and Winlock,Wash. 






















R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 


Day-Old or 2-Wks-Old. R.O.P. Official Records 200 
to over 300 Fees. od ow breeds, SEXED or as 

rr ¥ hatched. BLOODTESTED. Mo. Approved. Quick 
"a" Service! Our SUMMER PRICES will save you 
plenty! Money-Back Guarantee if chicks not purebred as repre- 
sented. Write today for FREE CATALOG—t's an eye-opener! 
CALHOUN" S POULTRY FARM, Box 108, Montrose, Mo. 





Superior quality Pekin Ducklings and 
Bronze Turkey Poults at lowest prices. 
Indian Runner Ducklings, Chicks, Eggs. 
Free catalog tells fl excellent profits. 
Hile Duck Farm Bo Carey Ohie 


FARMS 


200 ACRES; 35 CATTLE, TEAM, truck, tools, crops in- 
cluded; good 14-room dwelling, 8-room tenant house, 
barn, ete.; on macadam highway, near village; $7500, 
terms; picture oe = 4 as new catalog 138 bargains 
many States, ma 

Strout Realty, 25: B 4th Ave., New York City. 
FARMS—STOCK RANCHES—Good farms and ranches, 
also unimproved land, for sale in Minnesota, Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Write E. B. 
Duncan, Dept. 528, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and lists 
me” typical farms for sale. Specify state. 

. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

aavE RNMENT LAND—$1.00 acre up. Information 
all states 25 cents. National Tax Service Bureau, 1037-F 
Majestic Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
40 ACRES—Near White River, unimproved poultry 
land; $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 

Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kan. 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 






































PHOTO FINISHING 


NOTICE: Do not mail films tn ordinary packages. Wrap 
well, tie securely, and print name and address plainly both 
tnside and outside of package. 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each— 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil col- 
ored enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, re- 
liable service. 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept. O if you want double size prints 
EXCLUSIVE INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 4 beautiful 
enlargements for 10c. Send any 4 negatives of the same 
size (up to 24%” x 44°") and we will return to you imme- 
diately 4 valuable enlargements—deckled and dated on 











Velox. Negatives returned with order. Send negatives, 
this ad and 10c coin today. This ad must accompany 
order. Mail-N-Save, Box 310-15, Quincy, Mass. 





DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS! Ray's for more 
value—Better service. Clip this ad and send trial roll 
with 25¢c (coin). Any 6-8 exposure roll finished your 
choice 8 deckledged dated Raykraft prints and coupon 
entitling you to enlargements or 2 Raykraft prints each 
negative. Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, La Crosse, Wis. 
THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Eight exposure roll developed, printed and your choice 
of two beautiful 5x7 double weight ee enlarge- 
ments, one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints for 25c 
Developing and eight Jumbo prints 25ce coin. 

The Photo Mill, Box 629-F, wiinacapelta. Minn. 
YOUR CHOICE OF 3 OFFERS: 'Roll filmachine de- 
veloped (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional enlargements; 
or (2) 16 Finerfotos; or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one beautiful 





coin. 





colored enlargement 25c. Order by number. Prompt 
Service. Quality Work. 
Finerfotos, Box 8-898, Minnneapolis, Minn. 





FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eight exposure 
rolls developed with two prints of each or one enlarged 
yxrint of each negative. Genuine nationally known 
Moentone Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1899. 
Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 
63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure roils. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
»0n. Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing for 
30 years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies aes roll. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-A, Utica, N.Y. 
BUY DEFENSE BONDS! Handsome large oil colored 
5x7 enlargement with every roll develo and Deckl- 
aa prin 25c, or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 
Vidor, 321-O Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
rE CIAL LIMITED OFFERS! If you enclose this ad- 
vertisement 4 enlargements from 4 negatives 10c coin: 
folio enlargements 18c each postpaid. 
Enlarge Photo, Dept. FJ, Box 791, Boston, Mass. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. 0 sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2 4c. 























Jones Studies, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where The West 
Begins.” 
16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 beautiful 


Holly wood enlargements, free Leathertone frame and 
photo wallet only 25c. Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-432, Des Moines, lowa. 
SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. Mail This Ad And Two 
choice negatives for samples deckled snaps in free photo 
album. Low price list and film mailers on return. In- 
clude 3c stamp. 
Artisto Studios, Box 119-H, Rockford, II. 
YOUR CHOICE! 16 regular size prints or 8 Double-Size 
prints (nearly post card size) from 8 exposure roll or nega- 
tives—25c. 24 Hour Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Willard Studies, Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 
TWO SETS OF **‘DECKLEDGE PRINTS” with every 
roll finished—25c. Very finest quality. Deckledge re- 
prints 2c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT! 8 sparkling 
deckle-edge enlargements and roll developed 25c coin; 116 
size or smaller, enlarged reprints 3c. 
Enlarge’ Photo, Dept. FJ, Box 791, Boston, Mass. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 
25c. Twenty two years of satisfied customers. Quick 
Service. Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, Wis. 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 30¢. 16 
Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. 8 BrilliantjFadeproof,V = prints 
and two_ Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight 
service. Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N.Y. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two Free Enlargement Coupons 
and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 reprints 
30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
EXTRA SET OF PRINTS for your friends with each 8 
exposure roll develo 
May's Photo, Dept. 80, LaCrosse, Wis. 
FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


ROLL FINISHED 15ce; 2 rolls 28c. Roll developed with 




























































Males, too. BIG SAVINGS, 24-hour 

= service, many popular varieties. 28 yrs. 
PULLETS breeding program, including blood- 
testing, trapnesting, pedigreeing. CATALOG FREE. 
LINDSTROM Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 126 Lindstrom Rd., Clinton, Mo. 


ROW CAPONS iey man 
MONEY MAKERS 
*“*Marcy Farm Strain,"”” Day-Old Cockerel Jersey Giants 
(White or Black), make Largest, Finest Capons. (Ready 
made started capons if you want them.) C ommand Premium Prices. Our 
customers making Big Profits. P arent Stock. Illinois U. 8. Approved and 
Pullorum Tested. Buy your chicks Now. Big Bisecumie. Descriptive Lit- 


t 
“THE. MAPLES,” DRAWER 2702-C, PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 


we-co-it-with-s-q-u-a-b-s 
Raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. Why breed small-profit poultry when 
luxury markets want all you can ship? New book tells how; per- 
a dotalied accounts of large profits. Write post- 

. nak fi q 











REE, modern, poultry money picture book. 


RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 
SATISFACTORY CAICKS 


14 Popular Breeds—liberal guarantees —Sexed Chicks. 


Also White Pekin Ducklings. i fon Circular. Write 
New Washington Hatchery Ce., Box F, New Washington, Ohio 
































Get the facts. Write for 


Rototiller, 4—" Dept. A-1, Troy, N. Y. 
EDISON NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES, for 
Power, Light, Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, etc. 
Free interesting Literature. 

Smith Co., Croton Falls, N. Y. 

FREE BARN PLANS. Best ways to build or remodel 
your farm belidings Send for details. 
Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 
-FOR BIG, FREE 1942 Tractor Parts Catalogue. 
Tremendous savings. All makes. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, Iowa. 
LARGE STOCK new, used tractor parts for sale cheap. 
Order nearest branch. Catalog free 

Irving’s Tractor Lug re o., Galesburg, Ill. 
WANTED — Used Briggs & Stratton Engines A, B, K & 
Z only. No washing machine motors n 
Katolight, Mankato, Minn. 


PHEASANTS 


day use by successful growers. 
descriptive folder Today 











WRITE 


























Hayes Bros. Hatchery, 164 Hayes Bldg. ., Decatur, Ilinois trade. Details free. " beautiful Photo Locket 25c. Or, 16 prints 3 enlargement 
y = Z Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. coupon, 25c. Victory Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 
BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT ‘rom each picture on 
oy gets CH ic mS": from FARM EQUIPMENT roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 
y 
Os ee OF CHAMPION LAYERS AMAZING! . the he tad Bang roved Reseen Bes. _ Ap 
= urpose, easy-to-handle farm power machine. s 
S aiean kaa 4 ye pon em cae Tah gg by dey Bd cep, cultiv ates, mows, hauls. operates Dower Qquipment. AGENTS WANTED 
Bul t to exacting automotive standar ototiller stan ~ 
for Hen & Pen by Breed, Winner Tribune Livability Award. the gaff; helps grow better crops more profitably. Saves WRITE FOR FREE FABRIC SAMPLES amazing 
PULLETS, day-old and 2-or-3 wks. old. time. labor, money. Guaranteed. Thousands in every Stainproof Tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. uire 
no ironing. Beautiful patterns. Look expensive. 


er. low priced. Commissions big. Also complete 


dress 
Melville Company, Dept. 3198, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AGENTS— Whirlwind profit ng any A Silk and 
Nylon Hosiery. Big stock; complete line; al! sizes. Sell- 
ing like wild. Replacement guaranteed. 
free with large one. Rush hose size, name today 
Wilknit, Desk CE-44, Greenfield, Ohio. 


I WILL GIVE YOU $5.00 WORTH tull size packages 
foods, groceries, soap, etc. Free if you agree to show 
friends and others. Ames spare time money making 
opportunity.Write Zanokh 6279 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


EARN GOOD MONEY NOW in full or part time selling 

of safety te Cesco Electric Fence Controllers, 

high vod = attery models. Write for complete details. 
dner Manufacturing Company, Horicon, Wis. 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN —Earn to 
23 weekly and your own dresses nag a canvassing, 
no investment. Write fully giving age, size 
Fashion Frocks, Desk 35091, Cincinnati Ohio. 





b ded own hose 














RAISE PHEASANTS! More profitable than chickens. 
Ww — for 


‘How to Raise Pheasants,"’ egg and adult bird 
rice: 


Eouth western Game Farm, Box P-278, Canyon,§Texas. 





SALESMEN WANTED-—Steady work. Good pa 
Reliable men bg to call on farmers. No experience 


or capital pone 
rite F Morris, Box 834, Bloomington, [linois. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMERS! Pay Less Income Taxes in 1943. Start now 
to keep 1942 income and expense records as required by 
Federal Income Tax Law by using Empeco Simple Farm 
Record. Complete instructions as to what is deductible 
expense Assures maximum depreciation allowance. 
Makes 1943 income tax report easy besides assuring 
lowest tax. Order today. Only 50 cents. Money back 
if not satisfied. Address: 
Eempeco, Box 495, Mitchell, South Dakota. 





ATTENTION Men and Women whose incomes are not 
satisfactory Chemurgy and New Crops,"’ bills now 
before Congress endorsed by Farm Journal, should 

in interest of farmers and National Security. 25 Men 
and Women needed to explain these bills and Farm 
Journal to farm families. Those chosen start immediately. 
Car necessary and willing to be away during week. For 
details write today. Farm Journal and Farmer's 
Wife, 236 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SNAP-ON SCREEN PATCHES— Unnecessary to re- 
move window screens to repair holes. Patches have tiny, 
patented inbuilt hooks that leave no rough edges on 
either side of screen Send 25c for 6 patches. 
Screen Patch Company, Commercial Trust Bldg., 
P hiladelphia, Pa 


OLD STAMPS Ww ANTED—I will pay $100.00 each for 
1924 le green Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven 
(up to $1,000.00 each unused). Send 6c today for large 
Illustrated Folder showing Amazing Prices paid. 

Vernon Baker, (25-FJ), Elyria, Ohio. 








INVENTORS: Have You a useful, non-military inven- 
tion for sale? Practical new ideas, patented or unpat- 
ented, urgently needed by manufacturers and consumers. 
Write for details. Chartered Institute of American 
Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D.C. 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE— Mail old gold teeth, diamonds, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 
Refining Co., 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES!’’—A book 
every farmer dnd horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 225, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 











KENTUCKY'S AGED RED LEAF (¢ “hewing or mild, 
mellow Smoking—5 pounds $1.00. Recipe free. Guaran- 
teed to please or money refunded. 

Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


BEAUTIFUL HOSIER Y—35c (3 pairs, $1.00). Fit Per- 
fect, wear Wonderful, look Marvelous. Two Fulfash- 
ioned, $1.25 Direx,’"’ FP346W Broad, Savannah, Ga 








WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES promptly for new Goose 
and Duck Feathers. Free Information. 
Northern Feather Works, 1523 Kingsbury St., Chicago. 


WE BUY FOR CASH, Trade, Sell Used Guns, Ammuni- 
tion, Binoculars 
Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 








“INVENTORS GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements, 
‘Record of Invention” free; advises on Bien ns: selling 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune New York. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED! Free Test shows your 
ability. It's fun! No obligation. Rush postcard to 
Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. 783-P, St. Louis, Mo. 








PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C. 


JE LLY MAKE RS—Save Sugar. Approved R. tester 


shows actual sugar required for jelly. ao . a. One 
dollar Jelmeter, Inc., Newark, De! 











AGENTS WANTED 


eee 
MEN, EXPERIENCED OR INEXPERIENCED, 
young or old, sell a nationally famous line, now more in 
demand than ever before. No investment. De Luxe Kit 
furnished. Write me quick. 

Conrad, Dept. 829, Littleton, Colorado. 


MANY HOUSEWIVES PREFER Old Virginia Foods! 
Let me send you $5 worth Ole Virginia products Free to 
test. Make money supplying friends. 

Write Blair, Dept. 53-E, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


IF ¥ You ARE > AMBITIOU 8S you can make good money 

with a Rawleigh Route. We help you get started. No 

experience needed to start. Ste: y Bon for right man. 
Write Rawleigh Co., Box E-2 . Freeport, Ill. 


AGENTS—Big Line Including Food Products. Fast sell- 
ing premium and bargain deals. Low prices. Send card 
for big outfit offer with gift. 

Ho-Ro-Co, 2727 Dodier, St. Louis, Mo. 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on 
farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experience 
unnecessary 

Write McNess Company, Dept. 599, Freeport, Ill. 


‘UKO” cleans and whitens clothes® Softens water. 
Saves soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free. 
Besco, 5007-F Irving Park, Chicago. 


DOGS 


ee ei i el 

NOTICE: Unless otherwtse stated, ouyer of tratned hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made wtthin 
pertod spectjied, 


BE AUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES. English 
Shepherds. Spayed females. Natural heelers. Express 
Prepaid. Literature free—pictures 10c. 

Sunset Kennels, Solomon, Kansas. 


ENG LISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm 
Watch Dogs Shipped on Apuows. 10c for Picture a 
prices Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


ST. BERNARDS—all breeds—details free! Book 108 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, 35c. 
Royal Kennels, No 90, Chazy, N. Y. 
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Farm Journal, Inc. wishes to thank the following organi- 

zations, all of whom are turning their fuli effort to War 

production, for their whole-hearted cooperation with its 
editors in securing photographs and editorial information 
for this issue: Ford Motor Co.; Buick, Oldsmobile and 

Allison divisions, General Motors Corp.; Chrysler Corp.; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Co.; B. F. Goodrich Co.; U. S. Rubber Co.; Hudson Motor 

Car Co.; Pratt & Whitney Division of United Aircraft 

Corp.; Bell Aircraft Corp.; Glenn L. Martin Co.; Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp.; The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; 
Warner & Swasey Co.; National Machine Tool Builders 

Assoc.; Assoc. of American Railroads; Belt Line Railroad 

of Chicago; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad: Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co.; American Brass Co.; Republic 

Steel Corp.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel 

Corp.; Aluminum Company of America; International Har- 

vester Co.; Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; J. 1. Case Co.; Louden 

Machinery Co.; General Electric ‘Co.; Edison Electrical 
Institute; Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; Libbey-Owens- 

Ford Glass Co.; National Association of Manufacturers; 
Wichita (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce; American Cyana- 

mid Co.; Radio Corporation of America; National Broad- 

casting Co.; General Foods Corp.; National Association of 

Food vKe Milk Industry Foundation; various agencies 

of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; Sun Shipbuilding 

& Dry Dock Co.; National Livestock Marketing Assoc.; 

Texas Co.; Sun Oil Co.; American Petroleum Institute; 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; American Forest 

Products Industries; Phileo Corp.; Bell Telephorie Co. of 

Pa.; West Coast Lumbermen’s Assoc.; U. S. Forest Products 

Laboratory; U. S. Quartermaster Depot; E. I. duPont de 

Nemours & Co.; Rohm & Haas Co.; Sharpe & Dohme 

Inc.; BGE Originales; Chicago Mail Order Co.; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.: Montgomery Ward & Co.; U. S. Bureau 

of Home Economics; Merck & Co.; Standard Brands Inc.; 

Campbell Soup Co.; H. J. Heinz Co.; American Sugar Re- 

fining Co.; Owens Illinois Glass Co.; Container Corp. of 

America; American Can Co.; Federal Security Agency; 

Marmon-Herrington Co.; Press Association Inc. 

U.S. Department of Labor; Cotton Textile Institute, Inc.; 

National Cotton Council of America; Associated Wool 

Industries; National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 

ing; Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commis- 

sion; American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Other photographs have been obtained through the co- 

operation of the U. S. Army Signal Corps, the U. S. Mari- 

time Comm. and the U. S. Navy Dept. 

All photographs and editorial matter dealing with War 
roduction in this issue have been reviewed by the U. S. 
ar Dept., U. S. Navy Dept., and the U. S. Maritime 

Commission. 





THE COVER: Direct color photo taken on a 
U. S. Army airfield by Holmes I. Mettee, Balti- 
more, Md. The plane is a North American 
Mustang. Herschel Newsom is in the cockpit, 
with Captain J. D. Caldara explaining things. 








“We're not certain, but we think it is 
the last car that came off the assembly 
line before they switched over to tanks.” 











1* bear your 


family name 


The oldest family problem is the selection of 
a monument to stand proudly through the 
years inscribed with a name you love. Memo- 
rials sculptured from Select Barre Granite 
weather the passing years cleanly, retaining 
the remarkable vitality of this unchanging me- 
morial stone. Send coupon below for the latest 
edition of a FREE 28-page, illustrated book, 
answering all the many-sided questions of a 
fitting and economical memorial investment. 
Meanwhile, you can depend upon the experience and 
hnowledge of the dealer who offers a monument inscribed 
with a Barre Guild Seal and backed by a Barre Guild 


Certificate. These are guarantees of quality assured by 
the Barre Granite Association -- using the finest granite 


(BARRE from the quarries of the J. K. Pirie 


Estate, Rock of Ages Corporation, E. L. 
Smith & Co., Wells-Lamson Co., and 
LG U | VILD J Wetmore & Morse Granite Company. 
Barre, Vermont F 
Please send me without obli 


tion a copy of ““Remembere Yes- 
terdays”’. 


Name 
Address 
—————E— 


tt 


g,, CALLOUSES 


PAIN, BURNING or TENDERNESS 
on BOTTOM of your FEET? 


Famous Doctor’s Fast Relief! 


Get New Super-Soft Dr.Scholl’sZino- 
ads if you have painful callouses, 
rning or tenderness on bottom of 
your feet. They give quick relief; 
soothe, cushion, protect the sensitive 
area. 630% softer than before! 
Separate Medications actaded for re- 
moving st a trifle. 





wo or cr rr errr ee 


Barre Guitp, Dept. F-5 
































re BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL hv 
Aiao ENSILAGE CUTTER s 





Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or dale flakes a 

no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505 Wastings, Neb. 












PROTECT 


Toxite :: ees 


niente that cause chick losses. 
RED MITES FOR COLDS epray thick mist in house 
e BED BUGS e one Oe aa at night. 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 4, CHESTERTOWN, MO. 





















WOW DAW 


ET’S talk about that young man, now or soon to be, 
in the fighting forces of the United States—your 
son, brother, or a neighbor boy—who means so 

much to you personally. 

Until the war is over he has given up his home. He 
has given up his work and set aside his ambitious plans 
for getting ahead. All his hopes, all your hopes for him, 
now await getting through with the war. 

For the duration he will work hard for little pay. Long 
stretches of desperate work, with barely a chance to sleep 
or eat, may be ahead. The boys lost on Bataan knew 
about that. 

During many a long trip, through many a long night 
and weary day, his thoughts will be with you who are 
at home. He will think about what you are doing. He 
will be looking forward, homesick perhaps, to the minute 
when he can come home again and once more join you 
in the work and pleasures of peace. 

He can’t count the days, because no one has the slight- 
est idea when he can lay aside his uniform. 

You may be sure, though, that the longing to get the 
victory won, and to come home, will grow to be one of 
the most intense feelings he will ever experience. 


x * 


He expects, of course, to come home. Whether he 
does, and how soon he does, depends upon many, many 
things. 

Most of all, his return depends upon the abundance 
and perfection of the weapons in his hands. 

It depends upon the abilities of his officers and upon 
the wisdom of the nation’s leaders in whose hands are 
the awful responsibilities of guiding him and his buddies 
to victory. 

It depends upon the trains and trucks and ships that 
carry the weapons to him, that carry the food and the 
fuel and the raw materials of war. 

It depends upon the managers who plan and devise 
and route; upon scientists to out think the enemies; upon 
communications to direct him and warn him. 

It depends upon farmers to strengthen him and the 
millions of men who work in factories building guns, air- 
planes, ships, making steel and aluminum, fabricating 
vehicles, preparing medicines. 


x k * 
No one of us dares to fail, even for an hour, to do the 
utmost to bring him back soon, safe, and victorious. 


He must return victorious. That he will do his full 


bs WO WAND 


part his buddies in Bataan have proven. Bataan was not 
lost by any failure of fighting men. It was lost because 
food and arms and support were not enough. The de- 
feat was here at home, not in Luzon’s forests. 

A lesson from Bataan is that we have undertaken a 
stupendous job in which we dare not neglect a single 
piece of work. 

x k * 

The United States has set out, in alliance with other 
nations, to extinguish from the earth the spread of auto- 
cratic force and fear. The task is big not only because 
distances are great but because the might of the enemies 
is tremendous. There can now be no quitting without 
complete victory. 

Much as we want the boys back home safe and soon, 
far more important is that they are brought back victori- 
ous—victorious in consequence of their valor and our 
support. They will save freedom. We at home must 
keep it. 

Their dreams of home would never come true if an 
America of freedom were not here when they return. 

In free America, human beings have literally attained 
the highest pinnacles of civilization. We have done 
much beyond making for ourselves more automobiles 
and bathtubs than any other people ever were able to 
make. Our free enterprise has created more schools and 
colleges, more libraries, more hospitals, more Christian 
agencies, more health services, and with them have done 
more for the good of man all over the earth than any 
other nation or system has ever done. 

Political freedom, the right to vote and govern our- 
selves, has been but one part. With that we have had 
also economic freedom. That has meant liberty to work, 
to earn, to save, and to create. With economic freedom 
Americans through a century and a half have enjoyed 
social gains that have astounded the world. The boys 
who come back victorious will have won the right to 
carry on into a new era of social gains. 

Whoever today loves his money, his ambitions, his 
leisure, his farm organization, his labor union, his “poli- 
cies,” or his own bull-headed way better than he loves 
his country is in danger of helping to lose them all. 

This is a fight for the existence of freedom. We must 
prevent the foolish things that make defeats. We can- 
not be misled by political pressures devised to confuse 
our loyalties. Our only loyalty is to our country and to 
those young men fighting for all of us. 

The most foolish thing of all will be to do less than 


we can. 





How a Linderella Room’ became a Ficlure Room - 


WITH THE HELP OF THIS NEW MOHAWK COLOR PLAN 


What Mrs. Lane did—you can do! Yes, 
your room can be lovely as those in 
magazines! For Lurelle V.A. Guild, color 
authority, helps you plan your “picture 
rooms’ ...Select any Mohawk Rug in any 
color, grade, texture. Then your Mohawk 


dealer will show you how Mo- 


hawk’s Pre-Harmonized Color 


~ MOHAWK rues carpets 
| in Foundation Color 


20718 


Plans can make your picture room—real! 
ROYAL VICTORY AXMINSTERS 
See them at your dealer’s. See the new 
patterns —colonials, gay florals, tone-on- 
tones in colors that fairly radiate love- 
liness. There are CUSTOMADE sizes to 
fit your room perfectly. Mohawk Carpet 


Mills, Amsterdam, New York. 
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NEWS ... FOR WOMEN WHO BAKE! 


100 pages! Profusely illustrated! 220 recipes! That 
doesn't begin to describe the Betty Crocker Cook 
Book of*‘ All-Purpose Baking"’! Thousands of women 
are going to want a copy! It marks the 20th Anni- 
versary of Betty Crocker service, answers your wish 
for a bound collection of Betty Crocker recipes. Con- 
tains sections on cakes, icings, yeast, quick breads, 
pies, cookies, desserts. (Note coupon at right.) 


Bleached FLOUR 
Kitchen: tested” 


We couldn’t resist giving you 
the récipe for this cake! It’s so 
delicately flavored, so tender, 
moist mn fluffy! So easy to 
make, too. You'll want to try it 
soon. You'll call it a Betty 
Crocker “triumph.” 


Don’t try it if you can’t stand flattery! 


BECAUSE flattery’s what you'll 

get! Sure as shootin’, your fam- 
ily will take their hats off to you for 
this cake. That is, of course—# you 
make it with Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested” Flour! 

This recipe, like the dozens you 
get in Gold Medal Flour in the 
course of a year, reflects the skill 
and testing of the Betty Crocker 
staff... shows you why these reci- 
pes are more popular than any 

others of their type! 

Gold Medal is used by nearly 
twice as many women as any 
other brand. Made from spe- 
cially selected wheats, blended 


to perfection, it’s tested in home- 
type ovens to ensure fine results for 
cakes, pastry, cookies, bread... 
everything! 

All Gold Medal Flour is now en- 
riched in two important ‘‘B’’ vita- 
mins and iron for better health! 
There’s no change in its color, 
taste or action... it’s simply more 
nutritious! It actually ranks along 
with dairy products, vegetables, 
fruits as a “‘preferred”’ food. 


So... use Gold Medal “Kitchen- 
tested” Enriched Flour in all your 
baking. It’s made by General Mills, 


Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Copr. 1942, Gen. Mills, Inc.** Betty Crocker’’ and‘ ‘Kitch- 
en-tested"’ are reg. trade marks of Genera! Mills, Inc. 
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